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HERE is something 

new on the highwzy— 
a better motor car—with 
new strength, new pulling 
power, new hill climbing 
ability under its hood. It 
is the Better Buick. 


With its new 75 horse- 

power performance (60 horsepower in 
Standard models) you are ready for any 
road, any hill, any day in the year. 


Power to spare and on top of that, even 
greater dependability. The Triple 
Sealed Engine is one example of the 
reliable way the Better Buick is built. 
“Triple Sealed” means an air cleaner, a 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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gasoline filter and an oil filter, to keep 
dirt and wear away from engine bear- 
ings and cylinders. A long-lived, sweet- 
running engine, three-times protected 
to eliminate trouble and repair bills! 


Go to any Buick dealer and ask to be 
shown through the Better Buick. Drive 
it! You will find it has many other 1926 
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» BUICK WILL BUILD 













additions to Buick quality and value 
.... and that its price is lower. 


Buick, ‘again, has built a better auto- 
mobile ! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint + Division of General Motors Corporation : fichigan 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, = Osha-a, Ontario 


Pioneer Bu iders_of 
Valve-in- Hea: Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories: 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywheré 
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The Gamble in Export 


lot of Jonathans to England, with 

the net result of a set of red ink 
figures. “Arrived in -bad condition,” 
read the dispatch to the consignor. 
“Remit $329 to pay charges.” 

There have been theusands of Jim 
Peters ever since the exporting of 
American apples began some 80 years 
ago. There have also been thousands 
of shippers who have made money in 
export fruits. 

There is more money to be made, 
but any one of a number of factors 
may, so to speak, upset the export 
apple cart. The chief factor is irregu- 
lar shipments, which results in alter- 
nating glutted and famine markets 
during the shipping season from Sep- 
tember to April. 

Whenever the New. York and other 
Atlantic markets become overcrowded 
with fruit from the Northwest and 
other growing sections, the surplus is 
at once dumped onto the British mar- 
kets. The shipments are loaded. on 
the first available boat, often without 
careful examination as to keeping 
qualities, and they arrive in the Brit- 
ish markets in every conceivable con- 
dition. 

Storage facilities are inadequate on 
the other side; there is an ingrained 
prejudice against re-conditioning 
fruit; the products are thrown into 
the auctions; and prices slump. The 
slump in prices causes exporting to 
stop for a period, and in a week or so 
the markets are practically bare. 
Prices again reach high levels and ex: 
ports are resumed with renewed vigor 
until the market is once more glutted. 


Good Demand for Apples 

This slipshod marketing system 
prevails despite the fact that Great 
Britain annually buys some 1,500,000 
barrels of American apples. Over 80 
per cent of our total apple exports go 
to that market. Shipments to Great 
Britain for the year ended June 30, 
1924, reached the record total of 2,- 
955,000 barrels. The British people 
want American apples and are willing 
to pay a good price for them. And 
yet we Handle the business as if it 
were so much chicken feed. 

Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentatives during the past five years 
have been making first-hand studies 
of the foreign markets so as to keep 
American producers and shippers in- 
formed of market demands, the size 
of the crop in competing countries, 
the buying power of the foreign con- 
sumers, and similar information that 
Will aid them with their marketing 
problems. This information will be 
sent to producers and shippers upon 
request to the Department at Wash- 
ington, or to any of its branch offices. 


No Prejudice Against Barrel Stock 

The British markets have no special 
preference for boxed apples as against 
barreled stock, but they have a dis- 
Unct preference for certain sizes. 
Large sizes are considered an advan- 
tage in the case of the cheaper apples 
Sold for cooking purposes, but for 
dessert the medium sizes, irrespec- 
tive of cost, are preferred. A con- 
sumer paying 12 to 18 cents a pound 
feels that he must get several apples 
at that price, and calls for such sizes 


Ji: PETERS had shipped a fine 
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By Frank George 


United States Department of Agriculture 


as 150s and 175s. The retailer also 
prefers the smaller sizes since they 
lend themselves to more accurate 
weighing. 

The northern markets in Great 
Britain want larger apples and are 
more especially keen for bright red 


condition and is red in, color. 














Davis are: all.in demand, the latter 
because it usually arrives in a sound 


Delicious Has Become Popular 


The Delicious has recently gained 
popularity 


with the British, despite 











Auction sales room, London, England 


varieties. It is a mistaken notion 
in some parts of the United States 
that British markets demand yellow 
apples. They appreciate and demand 
the Yellow Newtown and Albemarle 
Pippin, which are one and the same 
variety, but after that the Jonathan 
and York Imperial are most in favor. 


of the tree. 


especially in the Glasgow 


the fact that the Delicious that arrive 
in Great Britain are not a fair repre- 
sentation of the variety, usually being 
small and of not too good color, indi- 
cating abnormal fruit possibly grown 
on the under limbs or in the center 
The variety is in demand 
market, 
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duced it to his trade. He created a 
demand for the Delicious that soon 
attracted other buyers on the Glasgow 
auction, after which the natural de- 
mand of the people took care of the 
situation. 

Although most of the American 
apples in Great Britain pass through 
the auctions, there is a considerable 
business in private sales. Some of 
the firms. buy direct from the Amer- 
ican producers, but by far the greater 
tonnage is on a consignment basis, 
prices being based largely on the 
auction prices. These houses have 
their customers throughout the coun- 
try and are recognized by their cus- 
tomers as being safer than the aue- 
tions because they handle only the 
best fruit and stand behind all their 
sales. 

Auction System Preferred 

In the main, the irregularity of mar- 
ket supplies and resulting price fluc- 
tuations offer no inducement to Brit- 
ish merchants to buy direct from 
American producers or _ producers’ 
organizations. The auction system is 
regarded as a quick sales outlet that 
relieves the market of supplies as 
rapidly as they are received, and the 
auction brokers are certain of their 
commissions regardless of selling 
prices. There are no storage houses, 
and so long as the American shippers 
force supplies on the market, the fruit 
must be handled quickly or permitted 
to spoil. 

The important auction points are 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Lon- 
don, Hull and Southampton. The 
Glasgow and Southampton auctions 
are the best, and those at London the 
least satisfactory. The Glasgow mar- 


kets take care of the Scottish and 
north England trade on the west 
coast, and the Liverpool and Man- 


chester markets supply large manu- 
facturing areas within a radius of 75 
to 100 miles. 

London supplies an area of about 
150 miles around that city, with a 
population as large as that supplied 
by the Liverpool and Manchester dis- 
tricts combined. Hull supplies the 
east coast trade and does a consider- 
able business with the Scandinavian 
countries. Southampton, the newest 
of the auctions, supplies the south and 
southwest of England. 

_ The Glasgow Auction 

Glasgow has direct shipping con- 
nections with the United States, and 
the trade at that port has all the 
needed facilities for handling fruit. 
The prices realized in Glasgow are 
often better than those in the south- 
ern and other markets of Great 
Britain because there is little fruit in 
the northern part of the United King- 
dom. The auction does a fruit busi- 
ness of around $10,000,000 a year, 
about 85 per cent of which is in 
apples, and is more or less free from 
the constant dumping of produce from 
the continent of Europe that so often 
gluts the London market. 


The Liverpool Auction 


The Liverpool auction is a closed 
auction ang sales can be made only 
through members. This system of 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Ripening and Handling the 1925 Apple Crop 


T WILL not be long after this article 
appears in the AMERICAN FRUvIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE before the apple 

grower will begin to ask himself such 
questions as these: “I wonder if it 
would be best to leave those Jona- 
thans on another week to get more 
color?” “My Baldwins seem to be 
getting nearly ripe, it is a month 
earlier than last season when we be- 
gan picking.. I wonder if they should 
be picked?” “Should I hold these 
Stayman and Delicious in my farm 
storage, or send them to cold stor- 
age?” 

And then, some two.to six months 
later, perhaps the same grower will 
be asking: “Why did those Jona- 
thans break down so badly in my cel- 
lar? Last season they kept well until 
February”; or, “Why did those Yorks 
and Black Twigs blacken or scald in 
storage?”_and “Why did my Baldwins 
and Northern Spys, which I usually 
can hold in my cellar until March, 
get dead ripe and over-ripe by Thanks- 
giving?” 

These, or similar questions are in 
the course of time likely to occur to 
every apple grower. They are all 
questions which are intimately asso- 
ciated with the ripening of apples on 
the tree, with the condition of the 
fruit when it is picked, and with the 
handling of the fruit following pick- 
ing. For several years the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
some of the state experiment stations 
have been carrying on careful investi- 
gations in an attempt to answer these 
and similar questions. In this article, 
and one to appear next month, an at- 
tempt is made to summarize for the 
apple grower some of the results of 
these studies, and to indicate the di- 
rect application to the handling of the 
1925 apple crop. 


Changes in Apples As They Ripen 
on the Tree 

It is necessary to have clearly in 

mind the changes in apples as they 


ROBABLY in this day of restrict- 
ed quotas and skepticism of any- 
thing good coming out of Russia, 

many important plant emigrants from 
that great agricultural country which 
have so materially enriched our own 
agriculture would encounter consider- 
able difficulty were they to try to 
effect an entrance today. Fortunately 
for American horticulture, however, 
the perseverance of an earlier genera- 
tion of pomologists has resulted in 
our falling heir to a large number of 
really excellent varieties of apples of 
Russian origin, together with their 
progeny. 

Early Introductions Aroused Interest 


Early settlers in the colder parts of 
the Mississippi Valley found it im- 
possible to grow the varieties of fruit 
common to eastern America. This 
led to a search of the northern lati- 
tudes of Europe for hardy varieties, 
and resulted in the importation of 
hundreds of hardy Russian fruits. 
Success attended many of these at- 
tempts to grow Russian sorts in this 
country, and enthusiasm ran riot in 
pomological circles. One discovery 
after another was made, and this led 
eventually to the introduction of many 
worthless sorts and to the advancing 
of absurd claims for sorts that really 
had some merit. 

Nearly a half century has gone by 
since the Russian excitement reached 
its height, and an account may now 
be taken of what America obtained 
from Russia that is really worth 
while: Only the apple, it seems, has 
had its numbers. permanently in- 
creased by the Russian importations. 


Russian apples are now grown in 


every part of North America where 


- apples are:an important crop, and-they 


have. contributed materially to the 





By J. R. 


Magness 


United States Department of Agriculture 


ripen in‘@rder to know when the fruit 
is ready‘to pick. It is also necessary 
to know somewhat of how these 
changes are affected by the particu- 
lar growing season. 


Change in Color in Apples 

The change in the color of apples is 
twofold. There is an increase in the 
intensity and area of the blushed sur- 
face during the late growing season, 
and there is a gradual change in-the 
unblushed portion of the fruit, the 
skin changing from leaf green to a 
distinct yellow green. 

The development of red color ap- 
parently depends upon two factors— 
a fairly high sugar. content in the 
fruit, and exposure to rather intense 
sunlight. When the fruit approaches 
maturity, especially if it is fairly high 
in sugar content, and if. the weather 
is clear and bright, it takes on red 
color very rapidly. This is very im- 
portant from the standpoint of grade 
and marketing, though not. neces- 
sarily as a real index of maturity. 

The amount of yellow in the ground 
color or unblushed portion of the 
fruit is a very valuable guide to pick: 
ing condition but varies somewhat 
with the growing conditions, and very 
considerably with varieties. Rome 
Beauty, Jonathan, Delicious, Winesap, 
Stayman, and McIntosh are varieties 
which usually are quite yellow on the 
unblushed surface when ready for 
picking. Ben Davis and Gano are more 
white -in color but show very little 
green when ready to pick. Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, and sometimes 
Newtown, may be quite green in color 
when it is time to remove them from 
the trees. Recent investigations indi- 
cate that when the fruit matures ex- 
ceptionally early, while the weather is 
sti warm, the fruit may remain green 


tinged, even ‘when the firmness of the 
flesh and the loosening of the fruit on 
the tree indicate that the fruit is 
ready to pick. With this probable in- 
fluence of the time of ripening in 
mind, however, the amount of yellow 
in the ground color of the fruit be- 
comes a very valuabie guide to pick- 
ing maturity. 


The Loosening of the Fruit on the 
Tree 


Most varieties of apples separate 
from the twig very readily when they 
are in picking condition. Certain 
varieties drop very badly by the time 
they are in best picking condition, 
and must be removed very promptly 
if the crop is to be saved. Dropping 
is especially likely to occur if the fruit 
ripens early. Baldwin is a particular- 
ly bad offender in this regard, but 
dropping may be serious in York Im- 
perial, Winesap, Grimes Golden, De- 
licious, and, in fact, most varieties. 
The loosening of the fruit on the tree 
is a strong indication of the necessity 
for picking. Sometimes the fruit may 
drop before it is really sufficiently ma- 
ture for best storage condition, but 
when the dropping starts, it is neces- 
sary to pick in order to save the crop. 


The Softening of the Flesh 


As the fruit ripens there is a gradual 
softening of the flesh. In apples this 
may proceed slowly, or may go on 
very rapidly, during the last month 
the fruit is attached to the tree. This 
softening, or the firmness of the flesh, 
can be accurately determined by me- 
chanical devices now being used in an 
experimental way. There #® a prob- 
ability that these “pressure testers” 
will prove of much value in determin- 
ing the actual condition of the fruit 
while on the tree. 


- Russian Apples 


By U. P. 


Hedrick 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


fruit industry of the whole continent. 
What are the merits of Russian 
apples? How do they differ from 
other apples? What sorts are worth 
growing and where may they be 
grown? 


Hardiness Is Outstanding Character- 


istic 
The outstanding characteristic of. 
Russian apples which commends 


them to the American fruit grower is 
their ability to withstand the rigors 
of northern latitudes. This they do 
to so high a degree that they have Be- 
come the standard for hardiness. In 
vast areas of the United States and 
Canada hardy Russian types of apples 
are the only apples grown. These 
alien sorts have other valuable char- 
acteristics, however, which are not so 
well known. 

Russian apples, for one thing, stand 
drought and summer heat better than 
other “apples. As a rule, also, they 
have a shallow root system and usual- 
ly make-a strong and vigorous growth 
on shallow soils in which few other 
apples, if any, could obtain a thrifty 
foothold. The Russian sorts may be 
planted where the rainfall is scant 
and the soil too shallow for most 
other apples. 

_ A study of orchards in which Rus- 
sian apples. surpass the other sorts 
grown usually shows that the former 
have made more vigorous, productive 
trees on poorer soils than have the 
older varieties. They seem to have 
a. predilection for limestone -soils, 
whereas most other apples grow dest 
in more or less acid soils.” Thus, the 


.. Several minor characteristics dis- 





Russian varieties extend the culture 
of apples to a greater range of soils. 


Trees More Dwarf and Compact 


The trees of Russian apples are 
smaller than those from western 
Europe, being more dwarf and more 
compact, and they may, therefore, be 
set. closer together in the orchard. 
In this way, too, they lend themselves 
rather better than ordinary ‘apples to 
farm and home plantings where a 
small number of trees of several va- 
rieties are wanted for different sea- 
sons and for various purposes. 

Still another important trait of 
these apples is that the trees come 
into bearing quite early, sometimes 
even in the nursery row and almost 
invariably when two or three years 
old in the orchard. How many mil- 
lions of dollars might be saved in 
commercial fruit plantings if all 
apples bore with so little delay! 


Blight Badly in Southern Sections 


But Russian apples are not Iacking 
in faults as well as good points, and 
it would not do to pass by their less 
desirable characteristics. Their great- 
est weakness is that they blight badly 
in southern climates. Another is that 
the trees are shorter-lived than those 
of other varieties. Also, the fruits 
are not richly flavored, although they 
are juicy and refreshing, and they do 
not cloy the appetite so quickly as a- 
Spy, Delicious, or Jonathan. - Unfor- 
tunately. too, there are no good winter 
apples among the. Russians; nearly 
all the -varieties.ripen during the sum-~- 
mer or inthe fall. 





The changes listed above, namely, 
the yellowing of the ground color of 
the fruit, the loosening of the fruit, 
or the tendency to pick easily, anq 
the softening of the flesh, constitute 
the three most valuable indices to 
picking maturity. There are certain 
other changes in apples while they are 
on the tree, however, that bear a 
strong relationship -to the storage 
quality of the frdit, and should be 
mentioned in this connection. 

As the fruit matures, the lenticels, 
or pores in the skin of the apple be. 
come filled with cork-like cells anq 
take on the characteristic appearance 
of the “dots” of the difrerent varieties, 
In the immature fruit, these dots are 
really openings through the skin, 
through which water vapor can escape 
readily. Also, there is a waxy layer 
deposited on the surface of the fruit 
during the latter part of the growing 
season. A full. development of the 
wax layer, and the plugging of the 
lenticels or pores by. cork-like cells, 
are essential if wilting in storage is to 
be prevented. Consequently, fruit left 
on trees until well matured is much 
less likely to wilt in storage than is 
similar fruit picked in an immature 
condition. 

There is another change in apples 
which occurs during ripening, the ex. 
act nature of which is unknown. This 
is the change apparently in the chem. 
ical constituents of the skin, which 
renders well ripened.fruit resistant to 
storage scald. While the exact causes 
have not been accurately determined, 
it is a well established fact that fruit 
of both apples and pears, if well ma- 
tured at time of picking, will not scald 
or blacken very badly while in storage, 

Finally, the chemical composition of 
apples changes to a considerable ex- 
tent as the fruit ripens on the tree. 
There is a continuous increase in the 
sugar content, and a decrease in acid- 
ity, from week to week as the fruit 


(Continued on page 15) 


tinguish the Russian apples. For ex- 
ample, the leaves are large, lax, and 
leathery. The apples are whitish, 
sometimes almost milk-white, and are 
often striped with carmine and cov- 
ered with a heavy bloom. This com- 


bination of color and bloom makes ° 


some of the Russians, such as Low- 
land Raspberry, about the most beau- 
tiful apples grown. The flesh is usual- 
ly white, often snow-white, and some- 
times rimmed and tinted with bright 
red. 


The Oldenburg a Splendid Apple 

Probably the best known Russian 
apple is Oldenburg, a splendid sort 
for home or commercial orchards. 
This variety is grown on many Soils 
in every apple region of the continent. 
The apples are handsome and well: 
flavored, they ship well, and while not 
among the best dessert sorts, they 
are excellent for all culinary pur- 
poses. Early bearing and compact 
growth make Oldenburg one of the 
best fillers for commercial orchards. 

Red Astrachan is the standard red 
summer apple for home orchards in 
the United States and Canada. The 
fruit of this Russian sort is beautiful 
in color and shape, and at full matur- 
ity it is an excellent dessert sort. 
Long before maturity the apples make 
excellent cooking apples, so that the 
variety has a lengthy season of use- 
fulness. The fruit. of Red Astrachan 
cannot be stored or shipped any dis- 
tance, hence the variety has small 
place in the commercial planting. 

Alexander and Wolf River are two 
Russian apples that are quite similar 
in fruit but .very different in tree. 


‘The apples ofboth varieties are about 
‘the largest and handsomest grown, 


but both are so’ poor in texture and 


quality as*to be fit only for culinary 


- » (Concluded. on-page 29) 
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Burbank’s Contributions to the Fruit Industry 
By Lloyd Austin 


University of California 


judge the extent and magnitude 
of the influence of the work of any 
individual upon the fruit industry, we 
must first consider the importance of 
the type of contribution which he has 
made. As everyone knows, Luther 
Burbank’s contribution to fruit grow- 
ing consists in the many splendid new 
yarieties which he has originated, and 
which are now growing in commercial 
orchards in many parts of the world. 
The significance and value of good 
new varieties is well brought out in a 
statement made by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, 
of the New York State Experiment 
Station, who is probably the leading 
American authority on fruit varieties. 
He says, “The only way in which fruit 
growing can make any permanent 
progress is through the development 
of new varieties of fruit which are 
superior to existing sorts. The most 
conspicuous landmarks in the progress 
of fruit growing for any period in the 
past have been new fruits. This is 
so now and will be so in time to come. 
Without new varieties, fruit growing 
would be at a standstill.” Thus it is 
seen that the creation of really good 
new varieties is a work which mate- 
rially benefits the fruit industry. 
Probably the best way to determine 
the importance of Burbank’s work is 
to compare the varieties originated 
by him with varieties which have 
originated «elsewhere. 


Survey of California Shipping Plums 

A survey to determine the number 
of crates of each plum variety shipped 
in 1924 by the leading California fruit 
shipping companies, has recently been 
completed by the writer. The re- 
sults are presented in the accompany- 
ing table, in which the varieties of 
Burbank origin are grouped on the 
left, and the others on the right. It 
will be observed that the three lead- 
ing varieties (Burbank, Wickson and 
Climax) are all Burbank’s. In ‘fact, 
the Burbank list takes in six out of 
the first eight, and includes all the 
Japanese varieties up to this point. 
The writer uses the term “Japanese 
varieties” to include not only the pure 
Japanese sorts, but also the hybrids 
of the Japanese plum with other 
species, since the characters of these 
hybrids are mainly those of the 
Japanese plum. It will be noted that 
the Burbank varieties constitute over 
67 per cent of all the plums shipped 
in 1924, as shown by the survey, 
which was a comprehensive one, cov- 
ering all the main producing centers 
in California, and representing *an 
analysis, by varieties, of over half a 
nillion crates of plums. 

A total of 91 varieties were reported 
by the different companies. The 
table includes the names of the 24 
most important ones, of which 14 are 
the result of the work of Burbank. 
Of the numerous minor varieties, only 
nine came from Burbank, while 58 
originated elsewhere. We now see 
that the varieties of major impor- 
tance are mainly Burbank’s, while his 
varieties are scarcely represented 
among those of lesser importance. 
The most of those introduced by 
others in years past have apparently 
not stood the test of time and are now 
among the discards. The late Prof. 
E. J. Wickson, in his book on “Cali- 
fornia Fruits,” makes the statement 
that “the list of varieties of plums 
and prunes is continually thanging 
by rejection of old varieties and in- 
troduction of new, which are largely 
of Burbank origin.” 

Burbank has worked more particu- 
larly with Japanese plums than with 
those of the European type. His 
varieties make up over 91 per cent of 
the Japanese plums shipped from 
California in 1924, as shown by. the 
survey. This causes one to wonder 
what the condition of the plum indus- 
try might be today had there been no 

k to supply improved varieties. 


A County Survey ; 
In 1923 a survey was made of the 


[; ORDER to be able to accurately 


Placer county plum industry by Farm 
Advisor Roy D. McCallum. Since 
Placer county is easily the leading 
plum growing section, of California, 
the results are of special interest. An 
analysis was made of the orchards to 
determine the number of bearing 
trees and the number of young non; 


that all of the varieties in both the 
lists are of Burbank origin, with the 
exception of Diamond and President, 
which are European varieties. 


Scoring Plum Varieties 


The desire of the Placer county 
orchardists to grow only the very best 














Luther Burbank 


bearing trees of each variety. The 
four principal varieties in each class 
are given below, in order of impor- 
tance: 


Bearing Trees Non-Bearing Trees 


1. Diamond 1. Duarte 
2. Burbank 2. President 
3. Santa Rosa 3. Beauty 
4. Wickson 4. Burbank 


The list for the non-bearing trees 
would naturally reflect the present 
popularity of the different varieties, 
while the other list would show the 
ones considered most worthy of plant- 


-——, . 
varieties is further illustrated by the 
fact that a committee was appointed 
to make a study of the varieties be- 
ing grown, with a view of determining 
which were the best and most profit- 
able ones. The varieties were studied 
during the 1924 season and were 
scored on the following points: size, 
yield, color, tree growth and resist- 
ance to disease, selling price and 
shipping quality. After scoring all 
the important varieties of plums 
grown in that region, it was found 
that the Wickson headed the list as 








Importance of Burbank’s Plum Varieties in California 
As shown by the number of crates and boxes shipped in 1924 by eight of the 
leading shipping organizations located in the main producing centers, including 
Vacaville, Winters, Sacramento, Newcastle and Loomis, Calif. 





Burbank No. of Percent 
Rank. Varieties. crates. of total. 
1 Burbank* ....... 68,063 12.21 
2 Wickson® ....... 54,902 9.84 
S COMSSF ss. ccas 54,376 9.75 

5 ‘Santa Rosa*.... 46,725 8.38 
7 rrr - 42,092 7.55 
8 Beauty* ....... 36,418 6.53 
10 Formosa* 21,750 3.90 
12 Gaviota* 9,808 3.55 
13 Duarte® ........ 18,579 3.33 
17 Apex Plumcot*.. 4,364 -78 
19 Standard ....... 2,710 ~° .48 
20 Satsuma®....... 2,402 44 
S2  BUSae’ Bis ese, ss 2,360 42 
24 Shiro*® (Early 
OMB) as cin onan 1,098 19 
9 other varieties 447 07 
Pore Miers ides se 376,094 67.42 
Total of Japanese ~ 
varieties ....... 329,355 
Per cent of all 
Japanese va- 
TietieS .......¢. 91.82 





Other No. of Percent 
Rank. Varieties. crates. . of total, 
4 Diamond ....... 8,200 8.66 
6 Grand Duke .... 46,108 8.27 
OS? Hews? ..ccccces 2,708 4.09 
11 President ....... 21,439 3.84 
TA PORE s6 5 ccdoce ce i 1.95 
15 Calif. Blue . 1.79 
16 “Tragedy «.ccscce 1.39 
18 Red June* i . 54 
22 Botan* , x 33 
23 Clyman F 28 
58 other varieties 8,130 1.44 
Totads.s.4 4 eee 181,341 32.58 
Total of Japanese 
varieties ...... 29,343 
Per cent of al 
Japanese va- 
FIOCIEE =o ev ccie 8.18 


*Japanese varieties and Japanese Hybrids. 








ing some years back. As might be 
expected for any one region, Placer 
county has certain variety preferences 
which are not quite the same as those 
for the state as a whole. However,. 


__attention May be called to the fact 


the best variety, with a score of 91 
out of a possible 100 points. The 
Wickson was introduced by Luther 
Burbank in 1895, and is at the pres- 
ent time one. of the most widely 


known of his many varieties. It is 


one of the largest plums in existence, 
yields heavily, stands shipping very 
well and generally commands top- 
notch prices in the markets. 

Of course, everyone will not agree 
that the Wickson is the best of all 
plums for California. In fact, many 
California orchardists are of the 
opinion that the Santa Rosa, also one 
of Burbank’s varieties, deserves this 
place. This is the sentiment of F. W. 
Anderson, President of the California 
Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Associa- 
tion, as well .as other leading horticul- 
turists of the state. 


Importance of Burbank’s Plums in 
Other States 

The writer has no record of any 
recent surveys of plum varieties in 
places other than California, but the 
relative popularity of the varieties 
can be judged quite accurately by an 
inspection of the current nursery cata- 
logues from different regions. A few 
representative catalogues from differ- 
ent parts of the world will be con- 
sidered. 

For example, we may first inspect 
the catalogue of Stark Brothers, of 
Louisiana, Mo. Stark Brothers use a 
star to indicate the varieties which 
they consider most worthy of plant- 
ing, and a double star to indicate the 
varieties of exceptional merit. Only 
two varieties are given the honor of 
a double star. These are America 
and Gold (properly called Golden), 
both of which Luther Burbank origi- 
nated about 1890. Both have the 
same parentage, having come from 
the seed of Robinson fertilized by the 
pollen of Abundance. Robinson is a 
native American variety, while Abun- 
dance is a true Japanese sort which 
was introduced directly from Japan 
by Mr. Burbank in 1884, 

According to Dr. U. P. Hedrick, in 
his “Plums of New York” (the stand- 
ard reference work on plum varie- 
ties), the America has been well test- 


* ed at several places in the eastern 


states and is very generally well 
spoken of for a plum of its kind in 
the East. This same authority con- 
siders that Gold is one of the showiest 
of plums, due,to its bright yellow 
skin, which turns to a brilliant cur- 
rant-red at maturity. 

In addition to America and Gold, 
Stark Brothers list four other of Bur- 
bank’s plums, namely, Burbank, 
Indian Blood (Duarte), Early Gold 
(Shiro) and Santa Rosa, all of which 
are starred to show their special 
worth. 

Turning now to the current cata- 
logue of the Texas Nursery, of Sher- 
man, Tex., we find seven of Bur- 
bank’s varieties of plums. The cata- 
logue of Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, 
Ga., contains no less than nine of his 
varieties, including the Rutland plum- 
cot, not heretofore mentioned. This 
is a cross between the plum and the 
apricot, which combines the luscious- 
ness of both and has an attractive 
deep red flesh. 

Jumping from the southern states 
to the North Central states, we can 
consult the catalogue of the Monroe 
Nursery, Monroe, Mich. We find 
under the heading “Japan Varieties” 
four of Burbank’s plums among a 
total of six. 

The Japanese varieties do not seem 
to thrive as well in the states along 
the northern Atlantic Coast as in 
the warmer regions. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the nurseries 
in this section do not generally list 
any appreciable number of Japanese 
varieties, and consequently these cata- 
logues seldom contain more thaa one 
or two of Burbank’s plums. 

Burbank Plums in Foreign Countries 

The influence which Luther Bur- 
bank has had upon the culture of 
plums is by no means limited to the 
United States. For example, the 
writer has at hand a 1924-25 catalogue 
of Fratelli Sgarvatti, one of the larg- 
est nursery firms in Italy. Under the 


‘(Continued on page 27) 
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Luther Burbank 


N THIS issue we are publishing an article 
I by Lloyd Austin describing the contribu- 
tions of Luther Burbank to American 
horticulture. Mr. Austin has handled the sub- 
ject very ably in our opinion, and his Arfalysis 
of the results from Mr. Burbank’s varieties 
in comparison with the results from ‘other 
varieties under commercial culturé speaks so 
forcibly in favor of Mr. Burbank’s work that 
-there is little left to say on the subject. — 

Mr. Burbank’s work has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by scientific plant breeders, We 
believe this is largely because Mr. Burbank 
has not used methods which have permitted 
an analysis of his results. 

The writer has done considerable plant 
breeding himself and has employed the meth- 
ods common among plant breeders, including 
the working out of statistical constants by 
the thousands. He fully believes: in these 
methods. They are the only means by which 
the mode of inheritance can be analyzed. 
Such information is necessary if we are to 
make substantial progress in our understand- 
ing of the methods of inheritance. 

It must be admitted, however, that such 
methods require a lot of time. The keeping 
of exhaustive records cuts down materially 
on the amount of plant breeding which can 
be carried on by any worker. Results are 
sacrificed in order that explanations and 
analyses can be made, 

Mr. Burbank has never made any claims 
as to the employment of highly scientific meth- 
ods. He has been interested primarily in 
results and has employed the shortest meth- 
ods of securing them. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with plants enables him to know what 
varieties, when crossed with each other, are 
likely to give promising new sorts. He makes 
crosses and grows seedlings by the thousands. 


‘His remarkable powers of selection enable 


him to pick out the seedlings. of greatest 
value. He keeps no detailed records of the 
kinds.taken by scientific plant breeders, and 
he does not burden himself in trying to ex- 


- plain just how inheritance takes place in each 


particular case. As we understand it, his 
records consist chiefly in parentage records of 
his numerous seedlings. 


Mr. Burbank’s work has been of great value 





to American horticulture. The data collected 
by Mr. Austin shows that his varieties of 
fruits have largely displaced others in our 
commercial plantings. No one else has con- 
tributed so much to horticulture in the way of 
improved varieties. It is impossible to. esti- 
mate the wealth which Mr. Burbank has added 
to the country; undoubtedly it runs into mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Growers and the 
general public already recognize the value of 
Mr. Burbank’s contributions. Scientific plant 
breeders should take into account the fact 
that Mr. Burbank is after results rather than 
explanations and analyses. His contributions 
should command the appreciation of everyone. 





Fruit Growers Optimistic 


HE EDITOR has just completed a long 

trip through important fruit sections in 

Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. While the 
fruit crops are somewhat reduced in certain 
of these sections this season, the general atti- 
tude of growers in all of them is excellent. 
Better prices have prevailed for crops already 
harvested, and prospects are good for better 
prices for those still to be harvested, than 
have been obtained for several seasons past. 
This alone is a cause for optimism. However, 
their optimism is founded on a deeper basis 
than this. Fruit growers in general are peo- 
ple with a broad vision. They know that one 
swallow does not make a summer. Even 
though spring frosts and other troubles have 
reduced the crop in some places, growers have 
unbounded faith in the industry and know 
that under wise management the future. of 
their business is assured. <A set-back for a 
year or two now and then may embarrass some 
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As our system is operating at present, Some 
of the weaker railroads have been Operating 
under difficulties for some time. A few of 
them have actually discontinued operatig 
and many have been unable to render efficient 
service. Either of these—discontinuation of 
operation or inefficient service—is a Serioug 
obstacle to the welfare of the public. 

In our opinion the interests of the public 
are of greater importance and should prevail 
in the working out of this problem. Some im. 
portant advantages can be derived from cop. 
solidation. The losses and gains from the 
different lines could be pooled and the profits 
could thereby be so regulated as to make cer. 
tain a fair and regular dividend for investors, 
Many of the poor lines could be built up ang 
developed into more efficient and profitable 
systems under such a plan. Many improve 
ments could no doubt be made in the way of 
management, time schedules, routing of pas. 
sengers and freight, avoidance of duplication 
in equipment, etc., and other factors. 

The railroads have become a powerful anj 
complicated factor in our national life. They 
have become so far-reaching in their ramifica. 
tions that we doubt if many of the higher 
Officials themselves fully understand their 
operations and their influence in our daily 
life. A sane method of consolidation should 
prove a wise step in public economy. 





Going Somewhere 


‘ WO YOUNG men were walking down an 
important street in one of our great 
cities. 

One of them was just moving forward. His 
walk was weak and languid. He seemed to be 
headed in no particular direction. His hands 


fruit growers temporarily but in practically were in his pockets, his shoulders were droopy, 
every case growers take such experiences as a his chest was drawn in, and his eyes drifted 


matter of course. 

An account of the fruit industry in the 
various sections visited will appear in the next 
few issues of the magazine under the heading, 
“Rambles of a Horticulturist.” 





Consolidation Offers 


Advantages 


RECENT press report stated that the 
A administration at Washington favors 
consolidation of the railroads as a 
means of safe-guarding the interests of agri- 
culture, industry, and the public in general. 
There are two sides to this question. First, 
there is the side of the railroads. The differ- 


ent systems and lines have been built up by . 


different groups of people. The stockholders 
_are interested in dividends and profits. Those 
people who were wise enough or lucky enough 
to invest in the lines which are now most 
profitable would seem entitled to the benefits 
resulting from their action. Those who were 
unfortunate to invest in the poor paying roads 
must expect to meet the losses resulting there- 
from. This view, of course, is based upon the 
selfish rights of individuals in our competi- 
tive system of society. 
The other side of the question has to do 
with the rights of agriculture, industry; and 
the general public. Railroads play such an. 
important part in our daily life and they affect’ 
the welfare of all of us so greatly that it is 
hard to divorce their operations from the pub-. 
lic interest. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission practically dictates the dividends 
railroads may make by regulating rates and 
other matters. The commission cannot make 
differentials, and thus all roads are not as- 
sured the same dividends. If the better roads 
are permitted to.make only a fair dividend, 
the poorer ones must operate at a loss. If 
the poorer roads are allowed to make a fair 
return, then the better roads will make a large 
profit. ‘ 


4 


between the show windows, sidewalk and gut- 
ter. His clothes appeared to be of good qual- 
ity, but they were poorly pressed and untidy; 
in short, they looked like the rest of the man. 
This young man was just drifting about, tak 
ing whatever course circumstances dictated. 
He seemed to have no aim in life. 

Rather suddenly the other young man ap 
peared on the scene. He walked with a firm, 
brisk step. His head was held erect. His 
shoulders were drawn back squarely. His 
chest was thrown out and his eyes were cast 
to the front and upward. His clothes, though 
of ordinary cut, were neat and trim. His 
whole manner suggested force, vigor and vis- 
ion, determination and self-confidence. He 
gave the impression that he was going some- 
where, not only on this particular occasion 
but.in his life work in general. He was 4 
young man who made you look at him a second 
time, who compelled you to turn around to 
survey him after he had passed. 

Which of these two young men will most 
likely succeed in life? The second one, of 
’ course. As it is among city folks, so it is 

everywhere, There are in the fruit industry 
many people just*like these two young men, 
with all gradations between. Take your pick, 
young man and young woman. You can pat 
tern your life after either of these types oF 
any intermediate type. The success you Will 
achieve in life will depend upon the type you 
- begin to pattern after early in life. 





HE RADIO questionnaire printed in our 

i August issue is bringing some inter 

ing replies. The radio stations are m 
interested in this questionnaire, judging from 
their inquiries. Apparently they are sir 
cerely anxious to make their agricultural pro- 

grams fit the farmers’ and fruit grow 
needs as far as possible.’ It will be to your 
advantage to answer this questionnaire so that 


we can place in the hands of interested radio 
-stations the largest number of answers 





possible. ; 
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for September, 1925. 


N A RECENT trip through some 
O of the leading fruit sections of 

several states, I visited Vir- 
inia and West Virginia. I arrived at 
Winchester, Va., just in time to attend 
a conference of horticulturists, path- 
plogists and entomologists from Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. This meeting was of 
such significance to the horticulture 
of that section that I think growers of 
the whole country should know about 


Me conference was called for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of 
fruit growing of the Shenandoah-Cum- 
perland region and to consider ways 
and means by which the different 
state institutions might co-operate in 
the solution of the problems. It was 
an excellent meeting at which to gain 
q clear viewpoint of the fruit industry 
of the region. 

Dean H. G. Knight of West Virginia 
and Dr. A. W. Drinkard, Jr., of Vir- 
gina, were appointed chairman and 
secretary, respectively. First, every- 
one present was asked to state the 
outstanding problems of fruit growing 
as he saw them. 

The writer has before attended con- 
ferences of authorities from different 
states, but never has he attended one 
in which the spirit of whole-hearted 
co-operation seemed to prevail to such 
an extent as at this meeting. Those 
present apparently contributed their 
jdeas with the greatest freedom, all 
seeming anxious to help solve the 
problems before them. There was no 
evidence of holding back pertinent 
information for fear of giving someone 
else an idea in advance of official pub- 
lication. It is a wonderful thing when 
our. college and station men can get 
together and discuss problems in this 
manner. Such meetings will mean 
much in time to the growers and the 
industry. 3 


This Section Is One Large Unit 


Everyone recognized that the entire 
Shenandoah-Cumberland fruit section 
is in effect one large unit and that 
the fruit growing problems of the dif- 

. ferent states involved are similar. 

It was brought out by many that 
fruit growing had not been particu- 
larly profitable in recent years. After 
discussion, the view seemed to prevail 
that the opportunities in fruit grow- 
ing are as good as ever, but that un- 
fortunate weather conditions had pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than usual 
in the past few years. It. was also 
generally believed that the manage- 
ment of many orchards in regard to 
spraying, cultivation and fertilizing 
could be materially improved upon. 
The fact that quite a few orchards 
are badly located is also a factor in 
low profits. It was pointed out that 
in spite of the unfavorable conditions 
some growers are making good prof- 
its. This was considered ample evi- 
dence that the industry is sound. 


Marked Interest in Rootstock Ques- 
tion 

The writer was surprised to note 
the interest in the rootstock question. 
Horticulturists, pathologists and en 
tomologists all recognized its :mport- 
ance, particularly in relation to apple 
growing. All regarded the problem 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 


By C. E. Durst 


as one which would require years of 
work. Since no two seedlings are 
alike in hereditary make-up, because 
of continual cross-pollination in our 
commercial methods of culture, it will 
be necessary to use asexual methods 
of propagation in multiplying and in 
maintaining stocks from roots which 
prove promising. R. B. Anthony 
stated that the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station had already been con- 
ducting rather extensive tests along 
this line and that he had been testing 
out all of the promising roots devel- 
oped by Hatton of England, who has 
been one of the pioneers in this line 
of work. Dr. Anthony stated that 
methods have already been developed 
by which roots can be readily propa- 
gated on a practicable basis and that 
it is now a question of determining 
the most valuable strains of roots for 
tree-growing purposes. 

After the general conference, the 
three groups met in sections and drew 
up resolutions embodying their views. 
The horticulturists recommended that 
a committee of five be appointed to 
study economic aspects of the fruit 
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by the New York entomologists. Bor- 
deaux mixture had practically con- 
trolled blotch on Northwestern Green- 
ing, a very susceptible variety; how- 
ever, blotch was not a serious factor 
in the region this year. 


Visit H. F. Byrd Orchard at Win- 
chester 


A brief but interesting visit was 
made to the orchard of H. F. Byrd at 
Winchester. Mr. Byrd is now a candi- 
date for governor. He owns 1000 
acres of apple orchard at Winchester, 
Timberville and Berryville. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he paid about 
$900 per acre for the orchards a few 
years ago, he has heer able;.;by busi‘ 
nesslike methods, to make them-yieHl ~ 
about 10 per cent dividend on the 
average. He: carried 34200 worth: ef: 
hail insurdné¢ ;,the ~ present : seasoa,. 
Mr. Byrd’s* frietids Say he ‘has the 
ability to decide wheai it will pay ‘td, 


spend money on an‘orehard and when‘- 


it will not. His ‘operations ‘are’’a 
bright spot in the fruit growing of the 
entire region. 

Mr. Byrd keeps careful record of all 








/ Group of horticulturists, pathologists and entomologists who attended the joint four-state 


conference at Winchester, Va., 


to discuss problems of the section and 


develop plans for their solution 


industry and make such recommen- 
dations regarding cultural and market- 
ing practice as may seem desirable, 
the results to be published jointly. 
Another resolution recommended the 
preparation of a plan for rootstock 
investigations. The plant pathologists 
also framed a resolution recommend- 
ing rootstock investigations in rela- 
tion to disease resistance. Another 
resolution called for the development 
of a co-operative spray calendar serv- 
ice. A third resolution favored the 
correlation of the projects in the dit- 
ferent states so as to make the results 
as comparable as possible. The en-" 
tomologists prepared a resolution rec- 
ommending a joint investigation of 
rosy aphis as the problem of greatest 
immediate importance. 

At another general conference held 
in the evening, the above resolutions 
were adopted and committees were 
appointed to make arrangements for 
carrying out the projects named. 


Field Laboratory Visited 

A visit was made to the headquar- 
ters of the field laboratory at Win- 
chester where the Virginia State Crop 
Commission and the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station are conducting joint in- 
vestigations. The laboratory is well 
equipped and good work is being ac- 
complished. In spraying experiments, 
calcium caseinate at the minimum 
rate of one pound to 200 gallons of 
spray apparently reduced the amount 


A view in the apple orchard of H. F. Byrd Of spray injury on Ben Davis apples. 


at Winchester, Va. 





This result agrees with that obtained 


items of cost and knows what each 
operation costs. This information be- 
comes of increasing value from year 
to year and assists him in planning 
future operations. In an address be- 
fore the horticultural society last win- 
ter, Mr. Byrd presented a table show- 
ing the cost of each item on a barrel 
basis for the 1923 and 1924 crops. In 
1923 a crop of, 34,428 barrels cost $2.15 
per barrel packed, while in 1924 a 
yield of 19,040 barrels cost $2.51 per 
barrel packed. 

Mr. Byrd believes that the York Im- 
perial, Stayman Winesap and Ben 
Davis, in the order named, are the 
best for Virginia conditions. He is a 
strong believer in soil fertility and 
fertilizes liberally. He believes, how- 
ever, that it should not be overdone. 
He thinks an orchard should be cul- 
tivated every year up to eight or 10 
years and that after that time cufti- 
vation should be reduced and cover 
crops used to a greater extent. He 
favors legumes as cover crops and 
thinks that a crop of one-third alsike 
clover and two-thirds alfalfa, sowed in 
the spring, makes the best cover crop. 
In past years he has applied fer- 
tilizer in one application the last of 
March. In the future he plans to 
make one application in March, using 
two and one-half pounds of nitrate of 
soda and two and one-half pounds of 
acid phosphate per tree on trees 15 
years of age, and then he is going to 
repeat the application in June on 
trees bearing a crop. Trees without 
a crop will receive no second appli- 
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cation. Mr. Byrd is a strong believer 
in the advertising of Virginia apples. 


General Remarks 


I accompanied Dr. Dorsey and Dean 
Knight on a drive from Winchester to 
Inwood and Martinsburg in West Vir- 
ginia. This trip provided an oppor- 
tunity to view the industry at large 
in the Shenandoah-Cumberland valley. 
The land is gently rolling and in some 
places somewhat hilly. One can hard- 
ly realize he is in a valley without 
looking occasionally toward the Blue 
Ridge or Alleghenies that respective. 
ly form the eastern and western bor- 
ders of the valley. The soil is silt 
loam in character aad grows a large 
number of crops successfully. The 
famous Apple Pie Ridge, which skirts 
one side of the valley, is virtually cov- 
éred with apple orchards. It is said 


‘to produce apples of particularly fine 


quality apd to‘suffer less from spring 
frosts: than many other locations. As 
one:views the valley, it is easy to un- 
derstand why, during the Civil War, 
sit was called the food basket of the 
South. It is no wonder that control 
of this territory was so fiercely con- 
tested and that the battles of Gettys- 
burg, Antietam, Harpers Ferry and 
other conflicts should have’ been 
fought so nearby. As one looks over- 
the valley today and notes its pros- 
perous condition, it is difficult to con- 
ceive what it must have looked like 
after the opposing sides laid it so 
bare. The Virginia folks deserve the 
greatest commendation for their suc- 
cess in rebuilding the valley to its 
present condition. 


Inwood Co-operative Packing Asso- 
ciation. 

We made a brief visit to the head- 
quarters of the West Virginia Co-oper- 
ative Packing House Association at 
Inwood. H. W. Prettyman, a member 
of the state extension staff, is man- 
ager. The association has a finely 
equipped packing house which was 
constructed as a demonstration plant 
by an appropriation from the West 
Virginia legislature. Besides handling 
fruit from the vicinity of Inwood, the 
association also markets for four 
locals at other points in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, as well as sev- 
eral large individual growers in the 
district. It has developed the Johnny 
Appleseed brand and copyrighted the 
same. All grading and packing are 
done under the supervision of the ex- 
tension force of the West Virginia 
State College. Off-grade products are 
sold to a local canning _ plant or 
shipped in carlots to other places. 


The Miller Orchards 

We also visited the orchard of D. 
Gold Miller at Inwood. He has 180 
acres of excellent orchard and is rated 
as one of the best growers in the 
vicinity. Mr. Miller had some corn 
growing in one young orchard, but on 
account of dry weather, he feels the 


corn crop will cost him $2.50 per 
bushel in the damage done _ the 
orchard. He has considerable plant- 


ings of Northwestern Greening but in- 
tends to topwork many of the trees to 
other varieties. Mr. Miller is much 
interested in rootstocks. He believes 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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_ Apple Growing in the Province of Quebec 
By T. J. 


HE PROVINCE of Quebec has 

some of the oldest apple or- 

chards on the American conti- 
nent and some of the first apple seeds 
brought over by the early French and 
English settlers were sown in the St. 
Lawrence Valley. It is true that weil 
over 200 years ago apples were grown 
on the slopes of Mount Royal, now a 
part of the city of Montreal, and here 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century orchards became famous for 
their fruit, not only in eastern Canada, 
but on the British markets. These old 
orchards have very nearly disappeared 
due to the encroaching city of Mon- 
treal, which has extended out to and 
beyond the slopes of the mountain, 
and now only the remnants of a few 
of the old trees remain of what was 
many years ago a thriving industry. 


The Fameuse Originated Here 


The Fameuse or Snow apple owes 
its origin to this province. -: It ‘may 
have come from seed brought ‘over 


Amervocan Fruit Grower Magazing 


Banting 


MacDonald College 


white, fine grained, juicy. flesh, and 
the flavor is sprightly, pleasantly and 
mildly sub-acid, and the apple belongs 
to that group in which “there ain’t go- 
ing to be no core.” It ranges in size 
from about two and one-fourth inches 
to three inches in diameter and packs 
out mostly from 150 to 225 apples per 
box. 

This apple is still a-leading variety 
in Quebec, taking only second place to 
McIntosh. The Fameuse, however, 
has not such a wide distribution as 
the McIntosh and only in the St. Law- 


rence Valley, including the Great 
Lakes regions, certain sections of 
New Brunswick and New England, 
does it reach its highest development 
in color and flavor. For this reason 
its planting will always be limited. 
During recent years the price for the 
best grades has ranged at from $9 to 
$15 per barrel, and from $3 to $4.50 
per box. 
Home of the Mcintosh 

The McIntosh apple also originated 

in the St. Lawrence Valley, but in 








from France, but more likely it came | . 


from seed of an early tree growing in - 


Quebec. It was known as early as 


1700, and the French missionaries 


were responsible for its first distribu- 
tion in Quebee, Ontario and in some of 
the northern states. Until the very 
severe winter of 1917-1918, there were 
old trees of it from 75 to 150 years of 
age, and even yet there are some of 
the old veterans still producing the 
“La Belle Fameuse,” as it is known 
to the French Canadian habitant. 
This Variety, as grown in the St. 
Lawrence Valley, represents the high- 
est quality in a dessert apple, and it 
is not excelled by any other variety in 
tree or fruit characters. The tree is 
extremely hardy, vigorous, long lived, 
productive, and a regular bearer; and 
the apple hangs well in the fall. The 
fruit is of a bright, attractive crimson, 
often solid red, or attractively 
streaked with shades of green and 
yellow, the skin is fairly thick and 
rather tough, but underneath is snow 











A heavily laden Fameuse tree, bearing 10 barrels of apples, in the orchard of J. M. Gilles- 
pie, Abbotsford, Quebec (Photo courtesy Canadian National Railway) 


eastern Ontario, about 50 miles froy 
the Quebec boundary. Here on the 
old McIntosh farmstead near Troquoig, 
a monument has been erected to com, 
memorate the original tree, which wag 
standing until a few years ago. This 
variety. is specially adapted to the 
fruit sections of Quebec, and as it jg 
a little hardier than the Fameuse, it 
may be planted over a wider arog 
It has won the premier honors oye, 
all other varieties in the SWeep. 
stakes at the Imperial Fruit Show jy 
England. The British public are pg 
ginning to realize its very great merit 
for dessert purposes, and the demanq 
there is increasing rapidly. Quebeg 
is favorably situated from the stang. 
point of the British market as wel] ag 
soil and climatic conditions for the 
production of McIntosh apples. 


Orchards Located on Mountain Slopes 


The chief orchard sections of the 
province have a soil formation and ele 
vation similar to Mount Royal, which 
is one of a range of peaks or mow. 
tains of volcanic origin, rising severa] 
hundred to 1000 or 1400 feet above the 
surrounding country, which is flat and 
mostly of a heavy clay formation. [t 
is on the slopes of these peaks or 
mountains that Quebec’s most famoug 
orchards are situated, and the nameg 
of Mount Royal, Abbotsford, Rouge. 
mont, Ste. Hilaire and Covey Hill 
stand out conspicuously. In addition, 
there are other areas where apples 
have long been grown, including the 
land along the Chateauguay River and 
a range of low-lying hills in Hunting. 
don county, and many other locations 
in the eastern townships where Mcln- 
tosh and Fameuse and the hardier 
varieties are known to succeed well, 
In these latter regions the land is low 
in price and affords some splendid 
opportunities for the orchardist, not 
only in suitable sofl and climatic con- 
ditions, but in splendid marketing 
facilities. 


(Concluded on page 19) 


Choosing Your Radio Receiving Set 
By C. Harold Dillon 


N ONE respect at least the radio 
and the oyster are alike. Both are 
at their best only in months whose 

names contain an “R.” With Septem- 
ber here we have before us the pros- 
pect, through the radio, of a long sea- 
son of delightful entertainment and 
useful instruction. Of course, radio 
fans already know this, but there are 
still many people who have not ob- 
tained sets for one reason or another 
and who are planning to do this dur- 
ing the next few months. 

My experience with the radio leads 
me to believe that aspiring radio set 
owners are usually at a loss to know 
just what kind of a set is the most 
desirable for their purposes. Often 
after reading the various catalogues 
and talking to radio salesmen, they 
are at sea more than ever as to which 
circuit will give them the most satis- 
factory service. In this article I shall 
try to explain some of the funda- 
mentals so that radio beginners may 
select and purchase their sets more 
wisely. In another article to be pub- 
lished in the October issue Of the 
AMERICAN FRuiIT GROWER MAGAZINE I 
shall explain the setting up and care 
of a set. 


Radio Sets Are Not Toys 


To begin with, let us not consider 
the radio set in the light of a play- 
thing, something for the children 
only. It will prove itself a neces- 
sity as well as a source of pleas- 
ure. Fruit growers and farmers can 
obtain thrdugh the radio the latest re- 
ports about crops, the weather and the 
markets. Many stations are now 
specializing on agricultural subjects 
and broadcast splendid lectures which 
are of particular value to fruit growers 
and farmers. Then you should re- 
member the pleasures that will come 
to you during the long -winter even- 


ings in the form of world-famous 
artists brought to your own living 
room. 

Simplest of All Sets 


The first type of set we will con- 
sider is the simplest of them all—the 
crystal set. A crystal receiving -set 
usually has a range of about 25 miles 
and should cost no more than $25, 
complete. As a rule, they operate on 
ear-phones only, but they can be made 
to operate a loud speaker, with the 
assistance of audio frequency amplifi- 
cation. The addition of the audio fre- 
quency amplification does not increase 
the receiving range. It merely.-builds 


_up the signal strength to the extent 


that a loud speaker can, very satis- 
factorily, be operated. Those crystal 
sets that are being advertised as loud 
speaker operating sets, employing no 
tubes or batteries, are gross misrep- 
resentations. 

Many fans do not care to reach out 
and get distant stations, being satis- 
fied with the programs from the near- 
by or localstations, and as the crystal 
has exceptional fine tone qualities, 
they hesitate at throwing it aside for 
a vacuum tube detector. It is for this 
type of listener that I mention the 
amplifing unit for the crystal set. No 
doubt it is a little expensive, but it is 
usually worth it. 


One Tube Regenerative Sets 


The next most popular set is the 
one tube regenerative set, built under 
Maj. Armstrong’s patents, and com- 
monly constructed on a single, double 
or three circuit regenerative basis. 
The single and three circuit sets 
are the most popular, in my opinion: 
This type of receiver employs. a 


vacuum tube as a detector, and 
the three circuit set will be found to 
be very selective. Its chief drawback 
lies in_the fact that if not properly 
controlled, it will interfere with other 
sets, not only those in the immediate 
neighborhood in which they are oper- 
ated, but over a considerable distance 
as well. 


All Receiving Circuits “Squeal” 


Any set can be made to oscillate to 
such an extent that it will offer inter- 
ference to the clear reception of sets 
close by, but none of them will hinder 
reception to the extent that an incor- 
rectly operated regenerative. set will. 
However, we must not condemn the 
regenerative circuits on this account, 
as for sensitiveness and all-around 
genuine satisfaction they cannot be 
excelled, under certain conditions. 

In a city, where there are a number 
of transmitting stations, they are very 
disappointing, due to the fact that they 
are not selective, but if you live a 
considerable distance, say 100 miles, 
from the nearest broadcasting station, 
the results obtained from. these sets 
are truly. marvelous, 

Donald B. MacMillan used a three 
circuit regenerative receiver (with 
audio amplification, of course) last 
year when he was within 13 degrees 
of the North Pole, and was constantly 
able to listen to stations all over the 
world every day. In connection with 
this I might mention that the first” 
station. to get into communication 
with him from America was operated 
by an amateur using a single circuit 
regenerative receiving set. These 
two, facts should convince you as to 
the splendid results that can be ob- 


tained with regenerative type receiv 
ers. 
Range of a Single Tube Set 


The average range that you can 
expect from a single tube set should 
be about 2000 miles. Many, many 
times you will exceed this, especially 
during the winter months, but 2000 
miles is about the average. Sets of 
this kind can be purchased quite ree 
sonably. . 


Audio Frequency Amplification 


After you have had the single tube 
set in operation for a few months, 
with the inconvenience of not having 
enough ear-phones to accommodate 
the entire family and the occasional 
friend who may drop in, you Wi 
naturally begin to wonder about the 
purchase of a loud speaker, with the 
necessary accessories to operate it 
This brings us to the realm of thre@ 
tube sets, as it is practically impossi- 
ble to secure anything like good re 
sults with a loud speaker when less 
than two stages of audio frequency 
amplification are employed. That is 
what the extra two tubes are for, just 
for the purpose of increasing, aS men 
tioned above, the audible signal to the 
point where it will operate a loud 
speaker with satisfaction. - 

Audio frequency amplifier units are 
divided, as a general rule, into two 
distinct classes: first, transformer 
coupled amplifiers, and second, Tre 
sistance coupled amplifiers. The first 


is the more popular because it is the; 


older method, but the second is by 
far the more superior. Resistance cou 
pled amplification has come to the 
front only in the past two years. It 
is, however, rapidly supplanting the 
transformer coupled method, and 






would be well for you to secure We 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Every Page isaNew — 
Opportunity for Saving Money 


.T’HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page 
Catalogue—filled with bright 

new merchandise—is Yours Free! 
The coupon below will bring you 
the Catalogue free—or merely write 
us a postcard to say you want your 
copy of this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving 
May Just as Well 
Be Yours 

Ward’s prices are the lowest prices 
at which standard quality goods 
can be sold. “Therefore, sending all 
your orders to Ward’s means a sav- 
ing to you of at least $50 in cash. 

“How are these lower than market 


Prices possible?” ‘Why can Ward’s - 


sell cheaper?”? Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 

—big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 









Ns 


This New Cat 


Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 
that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 


—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought 
by an expert—men who know values, 
who know what to buy—where to 
buy—and when to buy. 

—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 


in advance our buyers go to every 


market with ready cash to 
and find the biggest values the whole 
world offers. 


“Ward ty” 


. Means Reliable Goods 


Only 


Ward’s low prices are always on 
goods of staridard reliable quality. 
Never forget that quality and price 
both are necessary to make a bargain. 
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“Wenever sacrifice quality to make 
alow price.”’ Our low prices are made 
without cutting serviceability. We do 
not sell cheap unsatisfactory goods 
to make a seemingly low, price. 


1,000,000 More Families 
Ordered from Ward’s 
Last Year 


Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to 
pay for standard goods. See for your- 
self how much you can save. See why 
over 1,000,000 new customers started 
saving money by sending their orders 
to Ward’s last year. 


Everything for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family—almost 
everything you or your family needs 
to wear or to use is shown in your 
copy of this big complete Catalogue. 
And one copy is to be yours Free—if 
you fill in this coupon Now! 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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alogue is Yours Free 





Y Your orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go toyou quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 4 


Fill out this coupon 
and the new Catalogue 
will be sent you 
FREE 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.73-H 

Baltimore Chicago Kansas City“ St. Paul 
Portland, Ore, Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupoméo our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Post Office... .cccccccccccccccccccsssece 





8 State... ..cccecx* sevccscessssesrssceee 
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Trade Mark 


F anyone tells you 

that all balloon tires 
have to be over-in- 
flated to save them 
from excessive wear, 
remember this— 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
can be run at true low 
air pressures with ab- 
solute safety to the 
tires. 

They give you all the 
comfort you have ex- 
pected from balloon tires, 
and an extra long period 
of service besides. 

Two great U.S. Rubber 
Company inventionshave 
made this possible. 


US. Royal Fk Balloons 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


aati, 


ES TIRES ARE,.GOOD TIRES 


Thetword ‘‘Balloon’’ ona U. S. Royal Balloon 
Tire means what it says—the full Balloon 
cushioning of true low air pressure. 


VU. S. Royal Balloons 
have the flat “Low-Pres- 
sure Tread,” a tread that 
gives far greater area of 
road contact than around 
tread. It distributes the 
weight evenly over the 
entire tread surface, thus 
assuring slow, even wear. 


They are built of Latex- 
treated Web Cord, a pat- 
ented construction that 
combines maximum flex- 
ibility and maximum 
strength—the essential re- 
quirements for genuine 

’ balloon cushioning. 

U. S. Royal Balloons 
actually smooth out the 
roads you travel. From 
the day you put these true 


low pressure Balloons on 
your car you will knowa 
new comfort and satisfac 
tion in motoring—and 
real tire economy, too. 


For Ford Owners 
There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need. 
U. S. Royal Balloons 
29x 4.40 straight side 
U. S. Royal Balloon-Type 
314.40 clincher and straight side 


U. S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra-size clinch- 
er, 30x 3% and 31 x4 straight side 
U. S. Royal Extra Heavy Cords 
30 x 3% clincher for commercial 
and extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30x3 and 30x 3%clincher, 30«3% 
and 31 x 4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x 3, 30x 3% and 31 x4 clincher 


United States Rubber Company 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord- 
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_elosed auction. 


The Gamble in Export 
Fruits 
(Continued from page 3) 


closed auction has been criticized, 
but the Liverpool trade points out 
that they are supplying a definite de- 
mand that members import sufficient 
fruit to handle the ordinary demands 
of the market. The business runs 
close to $295,000.0°0 a year, probably 
75 per cent of the imported apples 
and practically all the citrus fruits 
and foreign. grapes being sold at auc- 
tion. 
The Manchester Auction 


The Manchester auction is also a 
It is situated very 


close to Liverpool in the heart of the 
manufacturing country, and has direct 
shipping by way of the Manchester 
Canal. The local trade point to the 
great saving in dock and harbor 
charges, but it should not be over- 
looked that the large passenger boats, 
on which a great deal of fruit is 
carried, are discharged at Liverpool 
and not at Manchester. Practically 
all barreled and boxed apples, citrus 
fruits and foreign grapes are sold at 
auction. 


London Has Poor Facilities 
The London market is. regarded as 
the most unsatisfactory and disorgan- 
ized of all the markets of Great 
Britain. There are firms which do 
well on this market, but there are 


proportionately more firms that must 
be more closely watched than in the 
other markets. To the uninitiated, 
the London market is the most 
dangerous of the lot, and new shippers 
must carefully investigate the in- 
tegrity, financial standing, and facili- 
ties of the firms to which they ship. 

London is a more or less interior 
point. No fruit ships discharged in 
the River Thames come up close 
enough to London to land their car- 
goes within reach of the drays of the 
London firms. The stocks are landed 
at Tilbury Docks and have to be re- 
loaded and carried to London by rail, 
then across London by dray to the 
auction houses. If the goods are sold 
outside London they have to be 
packed and loaded again to be sent 





to the railroad stations, all of Which 
are a considerable distance from 
Covent Garden. 

Covent Garden and Pudding Lane 
the auction points of London, are jy, 
the heart of the business section 
Covent Garden is the property of the 
Duke of Bedford who has eXClusive 
marketing privileges for that Section 
of London. The auctions are actually 
held in Electric Hall, which in the 
.50’s was a ball room adjoining Covent 
*Garden Theatre at which important 
social functions were held. 

There is no adequate space in this 
market for exhibiting samples, ang 
each stall spreads out its offerings at 
any available space around the hall 
During the auction the floor of the 
Floral Hall is a chaos of all kinds of 
fruit—good, bad, and indifferent. The 
only reason that anything is acco. 
plished is that there is a big London 
demand. The buyers for the high. 
class trade take the good stuff, ang 
the mongers or barrow-men take what 
is left. Despite these conditions, the 
prices are about the same as in the 
other markets, and the auction peo. 
ple claim that 75 per cent of the 
American apples are sold at auction, 


Hull Supplies Coritinental Markets 

The auctions at Hull on the east 
coast of England, handle the east 
coast trade and also a considerable 
continental business. In pre-war days 
this continental business was larger, 
as considerable stocks went to Ger. 
many. The trade is prepared to han- 
dle consignments expeditiously. 

The markets of Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Bergen, Christiania and Gothen- 
berg are extensively supplied through 
Hull. The market is only a short run, 
from the Scandinavian countries and 
the Scandinavian buyers prefer to 
deal through Hull because they can 
personally visit the markets or have 
their agents in Hull purchase for 
them. Some of the dealers make a 
specialty of certain brands that are 
popular in Scandinavia, and the mar- 
ket is able to hold the trade even 
when prices are lower in London. 


Southampton Offers Good Outlet 

The auction at Southampton is the 
newest of the English auctions. 
Everything sold is catalogued on sini- 
lar lines to the methods used in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, and the auction 
prices are the prices which are re 
turned to shippers. There is no dis- 
-counting. The auction has increased 
distribution of apples in the south and 
southwest parts of Great Britain, 
which sections were formerly . fed 
threugh either London or Liverpool. 
Small towns, such as Salisbury and 
Exeter, have become big buyers and 
their consumption has increased. 


Peach Trees in the Nursery 
Make Most Growth 
Early in Season 


By M. A. Blake 


OBSERVATIONS: and measurements 
of the growth of peach trees in the 
nursery were made at the experiment 
station at New Brunswick, N. J., dur- 
ing the seasons of 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

Elberta trees in 1922 and 1923 at- 
tained a third of their total height by 
June 1, more than 50 per cent by June 
15 and over 75 per cent by July 1. 
Growth for the season ceased between 
August 1 and 15. 

During 1924, Wilma trees were 
about two weeks later in development 
than were the Elberta trees in the two 
years previous and it was not until 
July 15 that they attained 75 per cent 
of their total height. 

The fact that nursery peach trees 
develop so rapidly early in the season 
is of some interest from the stand- 
point of injury by the oriental peach 
moth. The worms are not likely to be 
very numerous until after the trees 
have attained at least 50 to 75 per 
cent of their total height, after which 
slight injuries are not of so much eco- 
nomic importance since most fruit 
growers when setting the orchard, cut 
the tree back: to a height not exceed- 
ing 24 inches, 
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Chevrolet: represents the highest type of 
quality car selling at a low price. Public 
acknowledgment of this fact has been 
evidenced by a greatly increased demand 
for Chevrolet cars. This increased de- 
mand has resulted in increased produc- 

































































tion making possible decreased prices on 
closed models and improved quality on 
all the models. Now Chevrolet provides 
“Quality at Low Cost” to a greater degree 
than ever before. Now Chevrolet presents 
to automobile buyers everywhere a new 
measure of value. 


New Price List 


The Roadster - - - - *525 
New and improved quality of equipment—finished 
" im a new color—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The e Touring - - $525 
and improved — of sidigiebnaetaghbacl 
red a néw color—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Coupe - - - - - 675 


New and improved quality of equipment—former 
price $715. 


The Goach - - - - - 695 
New and improved quality of equipment—former 
price $735. 

The Sedan - - - - -.- 8775 
New and improved quality of equipment—former 
price $825. 

Commercial Chassis - - - %425 
Express Truck Chassis - = $550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The largest Com 


tion in the wor 


takes care of I 


times as fast as in the 


motor truck. 


nearly one-half of the 





ny-owned truck service organiza- 
i Motor 
Trucks on the farm and in town. This oe 
operates 111 branch service stations—in easy reac 

of every farm; besides, our dealers are everywhere. 


HIS is the day of motorized farm- 

ing. The fields are now dotted with 
over a half-million tractors and the 
highway is an endless paradeof farmers’ 
automobiles. The farmer travels seven 


longer can he afford to haul loads at 
two or three miles per hour. 


Already there are practically as many 
motor trucks on the farms as there are 
tractors. Expensive farm help is turn- 
ing millions of waste hours into work 
and production. Distant markets are 
brought-close to hand. Both time and ‘THE International Truck line has a track for any 
distance are turned into profit. by the 


At some of the great livestock markets 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) ~ 


INTERNATIONAL 


—the Long-Life Truck. for the Farm | 





Michiganfru 
REC & ’ 


Your Fruit to Market—Quick 


now made by truck. For the farmer 
shipping small lots the cost per head is 
appreciably reduced and the pr’ce ad- 
vantage is in-his favor. Shipping asso- 
ciations in 29 Ohio counties recommend 
trucks for movement of livestock. Fruits, 
livestock, grain, garden truck, dairy 
products, sand and gravel, etc., all are 
hauled with*extra profit. The U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, reporting on farm- 
owned trucks, finds 95 per cent of them 
profitable investments. 


old days. No 


deliveries are farm truck catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, III. : 


of America 


farmer’s hauling. The popular Speed Truck will 
haul ton loads for years. Equipped with electric lights 
and starter, power tire pump, truck cord tires; special 
farm bodies available. Heavy-duty Internationals from 
3000 to 10,000-Ib. max. cap. Write for the International 

































Choosing Your Radio Re- 


ceiving Set 
(Continued from page 8) 


distortionless method of amplification 
in your new receiving set. 


Three Tube Sets _ 


Thus we see that three tube sets 
operating loud speakers aré practically 
all of the regenerative family, having 
a range not much farther than the sin- 
gle tube sets, but simply having the 
advantage of loud speaker operation. 
And as before stated their sensitive- 
ness will depend entirely upon loca- 
tion. No distance will be too great 
for them to reach out and get under 
the very best conditions. 


Radio Frequency Circuits 


Next comes the radio frequency cir- 
cuits, that is, those circuits in which 
the incoming radio signals are built up 
and made stronger before being made 
audible in the detector tube. Be very 
careful and do not confuse radio Fi 

y 


ve ees oles 





/ 


the science of radie reception. Re- 
member that audio frequency ampli- 
fication stréngthens the signals after 
they are made audible inthe detector 
circuit. Radio frequency amplification 
strengthens the signals ‘before they 
are made audible in the detector cir- 
cuit. 

Now I suppose you will want to 
know if the results obtained from a 
set having detector and two stages 
of audio frequency amplification will 
be the same as a’set employing two 
stages of. radio frequency amplification 
and a detector. Most emphatically no. 
Why? Let us see. Remember what 
the audio frequency amplifier does, 
and consider only that the radio fre- 
quency amplifier does not amplify sig- 
nals already audible, but strengthens 
signals too weak to be audible. For 
this reason you can easily see that 
sets of this kind are the most desir- 
able in congested localities. Consider 
the strong signals from the nearby or 
local stations, as against the weak sig- 
nalg from the distant station. With- 
out fadio frequency amplification we 


. ractic: 
vou. 1G praceicais 





find it: impossible to _ 





tune out entirely the stronger signal. 
With radio frequency amplification, 
however, it becomés an easy matter, 
as the weaker signal or signals are 
strengthened enough for all ordinary 
purposes. 
Five Tube Sets 

Sets of this kind are usually spoken 
of as five tube sets, having the two 
stages of radio frequency amplifica- 
tion, detector and two stages of audio 
frequency amplification. Their range 
under average conditions is about 
5000 or 6000 miles. Howeyer, greater 
distances than these have been re- 
ceived by owners of sets of this kind. 
Last year during the International 
Test Week, one man residing in Den- 
ver, Colo., heard the French station in 
the Eiffel Tower at Paris; not only did 
he hear them, but he listened to their 
program for over 45 minutes. This is 


~quite a remarkable record for any set. 


For all general purposes we might 
as well consider the well known neu- 
trodyne as the best example of this 
type of receiving set; there are others 
it is true, but the neutrodyne will give 
you. the: best results, .It.is the easies 
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to tune, it will not give interferencs 
to neighboring sets to any great ex. 
tent, and there are only three tunip 
controls on sets of this type, and these 
controls or dials are always set in the 
position for a given wave length 
Hence, when & station is once received 
and a notation made of the dial set. 
tings, it is always possible to receiye 
that same station, when “on the air,” 
by setting the dials once more at the 
same reading. It is practically impos. 
sible to do this or “log” (as the prac. 
tice of noting the dial settings jg 
called) on a regenerative set. From 
the above, you can readily see, | am 
sure, th he neutrodyne is the best 
all arou radio frequency receiving 
set. 
Refiex Circuits 

At the present time what is known 
as “Reflex” sets are receiving a great 
deal of attention from the radio public. 
They are very efficient and give excel. 
lent results when properly manufac. 
tured. Their economy of operation is 
a factor that we must not overlook. 
Tubes in these sets are made to do 
double duty, a three tube set being 
the equivalent of about a standard five 
tube one. This is. accomplished by 
using the radio frequency tubes for 
both radio and audio frequency ampli. 
fication. 

That is the theory of operation, but 
in actual practice we experience dif. 
ficulty in getting these sets to do just 
that, and frequently the results are 
very disappointing. 

In the event that you decide on a 
reflex set be very careful and purchase 
only the most reliable set from the 
most reliable manufacturers. I know 
of only two manufacturers of reflex 
sets who market an article that will 
give thorough satisfaction. 

With a good reflex the range will be 
not as great as with a five tube set em- 
ploying radio frequency. Its range un- 
der the best conditions in this country 
will be about 3000 miles, although 
greater distances are on record. 

Purchase nothing cheap in connec 
tion with a reflex set and it will give 
fair results; however, do not expect 
too’ much from them. 


Superheterodynes 

The most talked of sets and circuits 
today are the superheterodynes. This 
is “Deluxe” equipment and the goal of 
all fans who desire the best. Super- 
heterodynes operate on loop antennas, 
eliminate the outdoor one, and bring 
in stations from unbelievable dis- 
tances. Once dgain we must use caution 
in selection, as the market is flooded 
| with poor sets and poor material. A 

good “super” is very easy to operate, 
having but two tuning controls, with 
a third to regulate the volume, or 
loudness, with which the station is 
received. The set can be “logged.” 


Portable Superheterodynes 


Due to the fact that the set uses no 
outdoor antenna it is portable, and as 
most of them use dry cell tubes, the 
portability feature is increased to the 
largest extent possible. The loop al- 
tenna, being small, does not collect 
static, and thus one of the biggest bug- 
bears of radio reception is eliminated 
to a large extent. Also a loop antenna 
has a decided directional effect; that 
is, to receive a station best the an- 
tenna (loop) must be pointing direct- 
ly at the station. Hence tle super- 
heterodyne receiving set with a loop 
antenna is the very acme of selectiv- 
ity. Superheterodynes are quite ex- 
pensive but any money invested in one 
is amply repafd with perfect, depend- 
able reception. 





THE CENTRAL States Horticultural 
Exposition will hold its annual 
meeting in Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo., on December 8, 9 and 10. 
Forty theusand square feet of floor 
space will be given over to exhibits 
of fruits and vegetables and to dis- 
plays of equipment and materials. 

The Central States Horticultural 
Exposition is being actively supported 
_by the horticultural societies of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Arkansas and Oklahoma. The 
American Pomological Society will 
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Veithones Controlling Peach Borers 
y great = HE TREATMENT of peach borers 
ree tuning with paradichlorobenzene has be- 
» and thege come one of the important steps in 
} Set in the peach culture. The method has 
ve length. proved highly efficient when the 
ce received proper precautions are observed. 
€ dial set. Paradichlorobenzene was discovered 
to receive during the World War, when it was 
n the air,” ysed for the production of poisonous 
ore at the gas, When exposed to the air it gives 
ally impos. off a heavy gas. It is this gas, which 
8 the prac. settles between the particles of soil, 
ettings ig that destroys the peach borers. 
ice, ree Injury to Young Trees? 
S the best In some sections of the country in- 
receiving jury to trees three years old and under 
has resulted from the use of P. D. B. 
For this reason some _ authorities 
is known recommend that no P. D. B. be ap- 
ng a great plied to trees three years of age or 
dio public. younger. In some sections the ma- 
Bive excel. terial is used on trees of all ages and 
manufac. the mounds of earth placed over the 
eration is material are leveled about four weeks 
Overlook, after the time of application in the 
ade to do belief that the injury will in this way 
set being be avoided. 
eee Time of Application 
tubes ped The time of application is important. 
acy ampli. Spring treatment is recommended 
when fall treatment has been omitted, 
ation, but put the best results are obtained from 
‘ience dif. fall treatment. The time for best re- 
to do just _sults varies somewhat with the lati- 
sults are tude. The dates given below have 
proved satisfactory for the sections 
cide on a named. In other sections the treat- 
purchase ment should be applied at about the 
from the same time as in the section comparing 
. I know nearest in latitude. 
of reflex Michigan, Ohio, New York, Con- 
that will necticut—September 1. 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Mary- 
ze will be land, southern Illinois—September 10. 
ye set em: North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkan- 
range un sas, southern Missouri—September 25. 
8 country Georgia and Texas—October 10. 
— Amount of Material to Use 
‘é connec. For trees four years old and under, 
will give three-fourths ounce of P. D. B. should 
t expect be used per tree. For trees older than 
four years, one ounce per tree should 
be used. 
1 oleate Method of Application 
es. This In applying the material, the weeds 
e goal of and grass should: first be cleared 
Supeyr- from around the trees. If no weeds 
intennas, are present, the crust should be 
nd bring broken and leveled in order to permit 
ble dis- free entrance of the gas. The P. D. B. 
e caution should be applied around the tree in 
3 flooded a narrow ring, the inner edge of which 
terial. A is about two inches from the tree 
operate, trunk, Earth should then be mounded 
Is, with around the tree to a height of about 
ume, or eight to 10 inches. Be careful not to 
ation is push the crystals of material against 
gged.” the tree when the first couple of 
, shovelfuls of earth are applied. Do 
es not dig a hole around the trees when 
uses n0 removing the weeds and grass, for the 
, and as gas penetrates the soil but does not 
bes, the rise. Thus, if the material should be 
d to the applied below the point on the trunks 
loop al- at which the uppermost borers are 
collect working, the gas would not be likely 
est bug- to reach them. 
minated In the case of young trees, the 
antenna mounds should be leveled four weeks 
t; that after the material is applied. For 
the an- older trees, the mounds may be left 
; direct- in place for six to eight weeks. 
) guper- This method of treatment has de- 
a loop stroyed 95 to 100 per cent of the 
electiv- peach borers in some sections of the 
lite ex- country. 
i in one 
depend- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
In renewing my subscription I must 
sultural Say that I appreciate all you are doing 
annual for fruit growers with the AMERICAN 
Kansas Fruit Grower Macazine. ‘It, is inter- 
and 10. esting, instructive and profitable. I 
f floor Tenew with pleasure and with best 
xhibits wishes to the management.—Fred N. 
to dis: Worthen, Massachusetts. 
als. , 
ultura 
aentel A fruit tree census, which was be- 
of Mis- gun a year ago in the Yakima Valley 
, Colo- of Washington, will be finished this 
The Season. It is being conducted by dep- 
y will uty horticultural inspectors under the 
district hor: |. 


) same 


for September, 1925 



































direction of W. L. Close, 
ultural inspector. 





Production of Chrysler quality cars— 
the Six and the Four—is now proceeding 
at the amazing total of 800 per day. 


Yet even that huge volume falls short of 
satisfying the public demand for results 
which only Chrysler can give. 


Two weeks after the Chrysler Four was 
announced, it was on a production 
schedule of 500 per day. 


It is doubtful if any new car has ever 
been forced to meet such an avalanche 
of buying orders. as immediately de- 
scended upon the Chrysler Four. 


People found inthiscaranew expression 
of four-cylinder value; a finer interpre- 
tationoffour-cylinder economy;abetter- 
balanced combination of beauty, per- 
formance, roadability and smoothness. 


In short, they discovered a generosity of 
quality and soundness of value such as 
they had never before seen in the four- 
cylinder field, 


At the same time, the epoch-making 
quality, unprecedented results and prov- 
ed durability of the Chrysler Six were 
sending its public demand higher and 
higher month by month. ' 


CHRYSLER SIX 


ThePhaetor, $1395; The Coach, $1445; The Roadster, 
$1625; The Sedan, $1695; The Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougha: ; The 


m. Imperial, $1995; 


$1865; 
Crown-Imperial, $2095. F.O.B. Detroit subject to 
current Fe i. 


excise tax. 

















































The sales record—greatest in the history 
of the motor car industry— which the 
Chrysler Six set up in its first year ap- 
pears to be only the beginning. 


Today, with the most modern factory 
facilities and scientific manufacturing 
processes, world-wide demand for both 


- the Six and the Four has sent them to 


new peaks of quality production. 


You who are justly prideful of Chrysler 
ownership, you scores of thousands who 
enjoy the new results which only Chry- 
sler can give, have long since learned the 
soundness and the depth of quality in 
Chrysler materials and Chrysler crafts- 
manship. Increasing thousandsofbuyers 
enthusiastically acclaim the tremendous 
advance registered by Chrysler results— 
in performance, in ride-ability, in com- 
pact roominess, in economy. 


America wants that kind of quality and 
that kind of results. It clamors for 
Chrysler cars because they, and they 
alone, satisfy every quality requirement. 


You will find your nearest Chrysler deal- 
er eager to give you a conclusive dem- 
onstration of either the Six orthe Four. 


CHRYSLER FOUR 
Touring Car, $895; The Club Coupe, $995; The 


The 

Coach, $1045; The Sedan, $1095. F. O. B. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All 
models equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service en All dealers are in position to extend 


the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 


e in. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Be: 


-CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 












































The truck tire 
you need 
on the farm 


No just an enlarged passenger - 

car tire but a specially de- 
signed truck tire, tough, sturdy 
and long-wearing. 

Resilient enough to give the 
easy riding that is the only excuse 
pneumatic tires have for being on 
a truck. 


Rugged enough to stand the 
1 kind of service truck tires get on 
ia the farm. S 
That’s the Kelly. Heavy Duty 
| Cord. 
1 Whether you are buying live- 
le stock, farming implements or 
tires, it pays to buy the best. : 
Kelly-Springfield has had a 
reputation as the quality tire ever 
since rubber tires were first built 
in this country. 
If you don’t know the name of 


the nearest Kelly dealer, write us 
and we will send it to you. 

























KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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[t TAKES a man with some vision until two crop seasons have passed, 

and some patience to be a good co- A member who sells all or part of his 
operator, a faithful member of co- crop outside the association or other. 
operative ofganization of any kind. It wise violates his contract, will be 
takes a man with even more of vision suspended from membership for three 
and patience and perseverance and crop seasons. Growers’ culls must be 
charity to be-a successful leader of a delivered and handled -by the aggo. 
co-operative enterprise. And some of ciation. No members. will be ac. 
the men who have come into positions cepted after August 1 of any year, 
of leadership in our co-operatives A new sign-up campaign is being 
sadly lack some or all of these quali- conducted among the 4307 growers 
ties. All of the failures of co-operation belonging to the 39 local associations, 
are not to be charged to the leaders, Reports réceived by the association 
but certainly they must answer for from its 800 crop reporters indicate 
their full share of them. Many a that the 1925 crop will be the larg. 
farmer in this part of the world, I est ever harvested. It is expected to 
am afraid,. has become disgusted or be 39 per cent larger than the 1924 
disgruntled with his commodity mar- crop. The management expressed 
keting association, simply because he the view at the annual convention 
has failed to understand what it could that efficient merchandising of the 
and should be expected to do for him 1925 crop will require the closest co. 
and what he could and should be ex- operation of the grower members 
pected to do as a member of it; and and the greatest energy and ability 
often this failure on the part of the which the officers will be able to 
farmer has. been due to an earlier apply. 
failure on the part of his leaders. 
















The plain truth of the matter is that 
we have too many men in places of 
leadership in our big co-operative asso- 
ciations who are not really co-opera- 
tors at heart. Some of them do not 
understand the very first principles of 
co-operation—the desire to help one’s 
neighbor and the willingness to bear 
with him and to come to an under- 
standing with him. There has been 
entirely too much of the spirit of con- 
tention, of the desire to rule, in the 
management of some .. . organi- 
zations . . . and entirely too little 
of the spirit of conciliation and the 
desire to serve. ... 

I have heard men in responsible 
positions in co-operative marketing 


&¢ TRONG co-operative marketing 
associations are our best hope 
for bringing about orderly production 
and orderly marketing,” stated Secre. 
tary Jardine in an address before the 
Oregon Co-operative Council. The 
secretary visited numerous co-opera- 
tives on his six weeks’ tour. He made 
speeches in many places and met the 
leaders everywhere, and his stand was 
consistently in favor of co-operative 
marketing. Reports from _ various 
places indicate that the leaders regard 
Secretary Jardine’s ideas on the sub- 
ject as fundamentally sound. 
Secretary Jardine believes that the 
best way in which the government can 
help co-operative marketing is for it 














associations speak of the members to help the farmer help himself. He 
who had not fully lived up to their believes that government paternalism 
agreements with something of dislike spoyld be avoided. 
and with something of contempt.- ‘The Oregon Co-operative Council, 
Some of them, when asked if they which was addressed by Secretary 
made an attempt to bring such mem- Jardine, is a federation of co-opera- 
bers to a real understanding of their tives in Oregon for educational and 
position and of their relation to the jegislative purposes. R. A. Ward is 
associations, have said plainly that pyesident. It includes fruit, wool, hay, 
they did not, that those members were qairy and nut associations, as well as 
left to learn for themselves or to be representatives of the agricultural 
made examples of. Men. with this college, farm bureau and grange. It 
spirit, have no business in a co-opera- jg gaid that Secretary Jardine was 
tive organization. No matter how forcibly impressed by the large value 
efficient business men they may be, or of products handled by the members 
how clever at “selling an idea” to a of the council. 
atomarme peed are entirely out of 
Place in a body of co-operators. Only 
the man who is desirous of serving, (;ROWERS in the Spokane valley of 
who is ready to make _allowances, Washington have recently orgat- 
who..is sufficiently broadminded to ized the Spokane Growers’ Exchange. 
try to understand another’s point of It is organized for the purpose of sell- 
view, is fit for leadership, or for any 8 produce to commission houses 
important position, in a co-operative OF individuals and to do business as 
organization. — HZ. E. Miller, Weekly ® Commission merchant and as a buy- 
Marketing Bulletin, West Virginia ing and selling agent. 
Dept. Agr. The officers are: President, S. L. 
, . Snnbies : ‘Walker; Vice-President, John Taney; 
At THE recent annual meeting of and Secretary-Treasurer, D. H. Ulrich. 
the California Walnut Growers’ Ralph D, Allen is manager. The 
Association at Los Angeles, a new C@Dital stock, which is now $2000, is 
poliey was adopted regarding mem- to be increased as members are added. 
bership. The by-laws were revised , The exchange will handle fruits, 
and new pooling arrangements be- Derries, vegetables and other produce. 
tween central and local associations Products will be grouped in pools ac 
and between locals and grower mem- ©°rding to variety. and grade. 
bers -were adopted. All but one of #2 >, 
the local associations have already TH CALIFORNIA Prune and 
adopted the: principles involved in the. Apricot Growers’ Association has 
new program and it is expected that -recently revised its schedule of ad- 
formal adoption of the new contract vances to be made to-members 0D 
involving the principles of the re-* delivery of the 1925 crop of dried 
vised program will be a matter of: apricots. The increased payment re 
detail only. ‘flects a brighter outlook for the dried 
The new contract runs for 15 years: apricot industry. The advance to be 
and permits. dissatisfied- members to. made to growers ranges from one to 
retire during January or February of ‘six’ cents higher per pound for the 
any year. A member who withdraws different grades than was the case in 
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become a member the corresponding advance last year. — 
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for September, 1925 


Ripening and Handling 
the 1925 Apple Crop 


(Continued from page 4)-~- 
approaches picking condition. This 
ysually results in higher quality fruit 
from late picking. In general, it may 
be said that the longer the fruit re- 
mains on the tree, the better dessert 
quality apples will be secured., 

Recent investigations hav also 
shown that there is a marked growth 
in size of apples practically as long 
as they adhere to the tree. Conse- 
quently, it may be considered that so 
long as the apples are holding on 
well, the average size of the fruit, and 
the total tonnage from the orchard, 
are increasing with each passing day. 


The Result of Picking Over-Mature 
Fruit 


With certain varieties, and particu- 
larly during certain seasons, allowing 
the fruit to become too mature may 
lead to serious consequences. This 
is particularly true for Jonathan in 
the southern and northwestern apple 
growing districts, and to a lesser ex- 
tent is true for Spitzenderg, Delicious, 
Stayman, and some other varieties. 

If these fruits are allowed to be- 
come too ripe on the tree and then are 
handled at high temperatures such as 
prevail in air-cooled storage, a large 
amount of so-called “Jonathan break- 
down” will result. The flesh of the 
fruit simply collapses, or goes to a 
dry, mushy condition, rendering the 
fruit worthless. This breakdown is 
particularly bad in Jonathan, and is 
likely to occur when the fruit ripens 
early, is left a little too long on the 
trees, and is handled at high tempera- 
tures following picking. Fortunately, 
Jonathan is the only variety badly af- 
fected, though most varieties which 
require early picking may be affected 
to a limited extent. The trouble is 
especially likely to occur when the 
fruit ripens early,~since under those 
conditions the apples are more likely 
to become over-ripe on the trees, and 
higher temperatures are likely to occur 
during and following picking. 

Another result of allowing the fruit 
to remain too long on the trees is the 
development of watercore. The flesh 
of the fruit becomes water soaked.and 
clear or translucent in color, due to 
the spaces between the cells of the 
flesh, which usually are filled with air, 
becoming filled with water. This 


trouble is especially bad on such varie-|~ 


ties as Tompkins King, and may be 
serious in Rome Beauty, Stayman 
Winesap, Winesap, and many other 
varieties. -When a very appreciable 
quantity’ of watercore is present in 
the fruit, it is full time for it to be 
removed from the tree. 


The Result of Picking Apples Too 
Early , 

Removing apples from the tree too 
early igs perhaps a somewhat more 
common sin than leaving them on too 
long and with many varieties results 
in even greater disaster. This is par- 
ticularly true for varieties which seald. 
or wilt badly in storage. Storage. scald 
is one of the greatest causes of loss 
of apples held for a long period in 
storage, either air cooled. or. refrig- 
erated. Due largely to the efforts. of 
Brooks, Cooley, and Fisher of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, the oil paper 
wrap has been developed, which al- 
most completely. controls scald in the 
western box packed. apples. ‘In the 
barrel packed apples ‘of the eastern 
districts, however, storage ‘scald. still 
takes a heavy toll in blackened and 
tuined: fruit each -season. ~ For. the 
varieties which scald: badly; picking 
as late as possible is. very essential 
if the fruit is-to be held in storage. - 


Varieties handled to a considerable | 
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HUDSON COACH 
1195 


New Low 


Price 


Freight and Tax Extra 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY: 


Detroit, Michigan 


Only Hudson 
Can Build It 


Being the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars per- 
mits Hudson to give the greatest price advantage, with 
the finest: quality in Hudson history. 


Everywhere it is called “The World’s Greatest Buy” be- 

cause it is universally acknowledged that no car gives 

like quality, reliability, performance and fine appear- 
ance within hundreds of dollars of its price. And Hud- 

son economy, which the praise of a vast ownership has 
: us, consists not only in the important first 
cost savings, but also in the way Hudsons retain their 
new coe qquetities and performance in long service with 
d for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


~ Hudson: Brougham, Now $1495 - Hudson Sedan, Now $1695 


(5712) © 



















‘all apple sections this year. 


sections, and very early in the Pacific 
Northwest. What of the season of 
1925? ~~: : 
Every indication points to an early 
harvest season in practically. all apple 
producing sections during 1925. . This 
statement -is -based primarily on..the 
fact that the bloom was: very early: in 
In the 
Pacific. Northwest, the- bloom was ap- 


‘parently about a week earlier than” 


even last sseason’s abnormally early. 





earliest ever known.” - In Virginia, ap- . 





ples were in bloom three weeks earlier 
than last season, and about two weeks 


“earlier than normal. New York and 


the Middle West were also early. 

- Investigations in the ripening of ap- 
ples. carried. on during the past two 
seasons. have indicated that each va- 
viety -reqnires a pretty. definite: num- 


ber of days between blossoming time ... . 


and. the time that variety..is in con- 
dition « to. pick. For . Baldwin, this 


- period seems.to.be about’ 135 to 140 


days, .for Jonathan and : Delicious - 
: (Concluded on page 17 
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HE HIGH cost of distribution has in liberal supply, including canta. the cr 
been a matter of serious concern in loupes, lettuce, and peaches, and these specia 
recent years. There. are inefficiencies were selling at ordinary prices. Pacific 
all along the line, but in our opinion “As the souree of principal market Jonatt 
the retail store system is more respon- supply shifted northward in August, tent I 
sible than any other factor for the less was heard of dry weather troy. ties, ¢ 
large spread. between producer and bles, but the reduced acreage tended trees. 
consumer. One of the difficulties is to keep down the supply. Recent fa. point 
that there are too many retail stores vorable weather brought some im. well | 
for the amount of business available. provement of conditions in producing even | 
Too many people that have visions of sections and prices in August showed even 
r becoming a merchant prince enter the a tendency to ease off somewhat com. color 
j retail store business, for that is the pared with high mid-summer level but The 
5 starting point for most of them. still ranged generally higher than the curs @ 
t That the number of retailers is un- Season before. This gradual down. very ] 
4 duly large is not theory; it is proved ward trend for the leading products in pre 
i by definite figures. The Co-operator of usually continues until the height of ington 
{ . . Chicago recently presented the fol- the harvest season is past. After Octo. per 1, 
‘ Tesagons te decemencaner lowing figures showing the number of ber, for crops which prove to be short to tw 
rae “rman: ppg San i customers for several kinds of retail im production, the price tendency is wins | 
ing Ground, near Detroit. satin upward. ber 25 
The Proving Ground occupies ; “Consumers are still working at if Vir 
1125 acres. ee She AE ere + good wages and buying liberally. Com. rf sor 
Drug stores ..............2.. 1,841 modity prices slant upward, including these 
- Dry goods stores .......... 1,682 many farm products, and such ad- be vel 
° ° hl egos SO Reda tele eet vances help the market position of of the 
Furniture stores ........... 4,132 fruits and vegetables. Altogether, the two t 
Determinin See a eee ee 4,763 height of the market season ap. peratu 
er, Seton += 2-2 ++ poe proaches under conditions quite favor- comin 
Five and 10-cent stores..../18'012 «able to producers. cooled 
; l ee ee ee 85,420 “Increasing receipts forced apple New 
i motor Cal Va ue These figures show that grocers prices downward to a level close to geasor 
} . have fewer customers than any of the that of the preceding season, but some- in 19: 
i - other kinds of retail establishments nee 1 a. if “¢" 
: mentioned. When a store has only a , . 1 ven ples i 
General Motors has a car for every focr nuntamens, it suet operate ay 2 market condition seems a result of od 
‘ high overhead or go out of business. light production in apple regions south that 1 
purse and purpose and seeks to give The effect of the high overhead is to Of middle western market centers well a 
" : reduce the prices paid to producers, ong Ngee — <—— oom nat sup. apple 
the utmost value in each price class. for the price to consumers is deter: Pr¥ Of apples came trom Delaware. cont 
| aon a near Se eae tnt ee. parently had very light crops. Tie WM cent 
O h d f it reat Pr : main crop promises better than last It s 
n the roads o7 its grea oving stably by on cea of operators or Souk, Ue tenah Masaias tial: ne veatance lh 
. eir overhead. < : é 
i In this connection we must also take Of the fruit, as reported from some of a lim 
Ground, _ = being driven day and into consideration the fact that the the principal shipping states. . 
night in tests involving speed, power, seas by -2. picges a cca: eran basin STUDY of the peach industry is storag 
° we grin vs ~ _ ar aay se A being made by the Federal Bu- allowi 
endurance, acceleration, fuel consump- Monch tee ee a ee reau of Agricultural Economics, with Dor 
° ° ° Fy ° °° sary for the retailers to make larger the assistance of state and ocal agen- ever, | 
tion, hill climbing, braking, riding mart th of profit from perishables and Cie8. All the peach growing sections sorne 
See other products for which no prices are from the Atlantic coast west to Col- arves 
ualities etc ; : fixed by producers orado are to be included. -One of the the fr 
q ? “i Too ni grocers handle perishables features being investigated is the wraps 
;. inefficiently. Many of the products are feasibility of reporting the commer- lowed 
From the facts observed, engineers of quite delicate nature and require itl crop, a6 well as the total crop ot Jas th 
Hee, ; good equipment for proper handling. . : 
are determining a standard of perform- Yet we find many grocery stores DOW being carried out with apples ine 
e spreading the most delicate products methods of handling ond shipping, as 
ance for each class and are passing on out in hot, sunny windows or on racks Morheds of Handing ond aa aed 
° . : ° along the: aides iB the congo ia The Division of Crop Estimates, the 
to the factories information which A few co-operatives are doing nota- nivision of Farm Management, and Ran 
e reg ~ eh Coty aga reat - the Fruit and Vegetable Division of 
o how perishables may be displayed, : ; 
helps them to give added value for handled and sold to the better advan- po ates are all working on this that 1 
h ° k d t . tage of all concerned, but much yet < are W 
the price you are aSKe O pay. remains to be done along this line. HE “MICHIGAN PEAR DEAL” is lower 
ae The chain stores seem, to be perform I 'the title of a mimeographed pan. om th 
ite 
hen you see or hear a fact stated - greater efficiency into our retail store mpeg acrid ogg Be Oonl "Eco — 
g ‘ system. nomics. It was prepared by R. H 
) about a General Motors car you may = Shoemaker after a careful study oat ot 
f t ¢. HE FOLLOWING summary of the analysis of the subject. Copies of this 
] be sure it 7s a fact. Trait marketing situation was fur- pamphlet may he obtained free of sore 
i nished by the United States Bureau charge from the Department of Agri- We 
of Agricultural Economics om Aug. 10: culture, Washington, D. C. It should eget 
“Shipments_are increasing steadily be in the hands of all persons interest- ra = 
7 as usual through summer and fall, but ed in marketing perishables, and par- see 
the effect of drought and shortage ticularly in the case of those interest pp 
. shows plainly in the shipping figures ed in pears. - in the 
for July and August. The falling off, pete ae 8 the - 
: compared with a year ago, averages A REVIEW of the 1924 Georgia io & 
; * over 2000 cars a week, or about 10 per peach deal has been prepared by obj : 
Buick - CapDILLAC + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND cent. The shortage was conspicuous Y. D. Callanan of the peneryl Bares He re 
i in potatoes, melons, onions and cab- of Agricultural Economics. give 
OLDsMoBILE GMC Trucks bage, which make up more than half statistics of shipments, Geptinations, ~ ool 
the shipments of fruits and vegetables. prices and other features of the deal. 
Senn inne anne aay erie Sa ee: Rome These lines have been selling high A new plan of distribution which was ee 
SS ae most of the time, giving the whole tried during the season is explained. vin 
market an appearance of strength. Copies may be obtained from the “a % 
Potatoes have brought three times as oe of Agricultural Economics, — - 
-_i‘much as*last season, Some li S were 3 wshington, D, ©. = a 
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_ ‘st of labor alone, not to speak of 
_ the better results he expects to obtain 
rom the orchard in time. a ‘st 
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Ripeningand Handling the 


1925 Apple Crop 


(Continued from-page 15) 

about 140 days, for Grimes Golden 
about 145 days, and for Winesap about 
160 to 165.days.. These periods have 
held during the past two seasons fair- 

well the country over. If the same 
conditions hold this season, the un- 
precedented early bloom will result in 
one of the earliest apple harvests the 
country over which we have had dur- 
ing recent years. : 

This condition, if it occurs, will 
Jead to much difficulty in handling 
the crop. It will be necessary to use 
special caution in the southern and 
Pacific Coast sections to see that 
Jonathan apples, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Delicious and some other varie- 
ties, do not become over-ripe on the 
trees. If early September indications 
point to nearly ripe apples, it will be 
well to remove Jonathan promptly, 
even at a sacrifice of high color, and 
even before the full yellow ground 
color is attained. 

The early picking season, if it oc- 
curs as promised, will also result in 
very poor common storage conditions 
in practically all sections. If “Wash- 
ington Winesaps must be picked “Octo- 
ber 1, instead of the usual twéntieth 
to twenty-fifth; if New York Bald- 
wins begin to drop badly by Septem- 
per 25, instead of a month later; and 
if Virginia Yorks must be harvested 
in mid-September, the handling of 
these fruits in common storage. will 
be very unsatisfactory. The exposure 
of the fruit to an additional period of 
two to four weeks of high fall tem- 
peratures will result in the fruit be- 
coming ripe and over-ripe in air- 
cooled storage far earlier than normal. 
New York -state experienced such a 
season in 1921, and Washington state 
in 1924. It is well to realize that 
if ‘the general harvesting date for ap- 
ples in 1925 is markedly earlier than 
normal—and present indications point 
that way—the fruit will not hold as 
well as usual in any type of air-cooled 
apple storage. If possible under these 
conditions, provision should be made 
for handling a relatively larger’ per- 
centage through cold storage. 

It should be clearly borne in mind, 
however, that for the Jonathan, and to 
a limited extent for other varieties 
such as McIntosh, Delicious; etc., 
which do not scald appreciably in 
storage, serious results may follow, 
allowing the fruit to become too ripe. 
For varieties later in maturing, how- 
ever, and which tend to scald badly in 
storage, serious consequences follow 
harvesting too green, particularly if 
the fruit is not packed in oiled paper 
wraps. These varieties should be al- 
lowed to remain: on the tree as long 
as they are holding well. 

Next month we will discuss the han- 
dling of the fruit following picking, 
and.the management of both air-cooled 
and artificially refrigerated storages. 





Ramblesof aHorticulturist 


(Continued from page 7) 

that nursery trees of the first pick 
are worth $1 more per tree than the 
lower grades. Mr. Miller’s viewpoint 
on this matter, gained from practical 
experience, is noteworthy. Investiga- 
tions in several places have shown 
that the largest trees in the nursery 
Tow will continue on the average to be 
the best growers in the orchard and 
that the most vigorous growing trees 
are usually the most productive ones. 
We had a good dinner and a pleas- 
ant visit with John Miller near In- 
wood. He is one of the pioneers in 
apple planting in the district, and he 
has probably planted more orchards 
in the vicinity than anyone else. In 
early days, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, bulk production was the principal 
object and he operated on this basis. 
He recognizes that quality production 
must now receive more serious con- 
sideration. Mr. Miller claims that the 
articles on pruning in this magazine 
last winter saved him at least $100 in 
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~Dopse BRoTHers 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Its exceptional comfort is commented on 
by everyone who drives it. 


Doctors, tourists, salesmen, and’ all who 
find it necessary to spend eight, ten and 
twelve hours on the road at a time, are 
particularly emphatic in their praise. 


The fact is, that with its admirable 
spring suspension, deep seats and gener- 
ous lounging room, the Type-B Sedan 
delights the most exacting seeker after 
restful transportation. 
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Conclusions ‘ 

After one has visited such a fruit 
section and talked to many of its peo- 
ple, he cannot help but reach certain 
conclusions. One thing struck me 
rather forcibly.. While there were 
some exceptions, it seemed to me 
many growers were thinking too much 
in terms of quantity production rather 
than quality production. Too many, it 
seemed to me, judged success and 
leadership in the apple business by 
the number of acres a man had under 
culture. In the old days of bulk pro- 
duction there was perhaps some justi- 
fication for this viewpoint, but with 
the demand of the markets for quality 
fruit and with the competition which 











other sections of the United States 
and other countries a: 






giving the - 


Shenandoah - Cumberland region in 
markets of the United States and Eu- 
rope, the growers must produce high- 
er quality fruit for best results. In 
too many of the larger orchards, the 
acreage has gradually been extended 
without equipment and man power 
being extended accordingly. Instead 
of a spraying. outfit being used for 35 
or 40 acres, as it should be, too many 
attempts are being made to make it 
handle much more. The result is poor 
quality fruit. 

The greatest need of the Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland region, as I see it, is 
the production of higher quality fruit. 
All of the factors involved in good 
culture must be brought to bear on 


‘this point. In addition, the most care- 
ful: attention» should be ‘given'to the + during 








organization of orchard operations so 
as to cut production costs to the low- 
est possible figure. In the plantings 
of the future, sites should be selected 
more carefully than ever before. 
There are opportunities for improve- 
ment in marketing methods. If the 
Shenandoah - Cumberland growers 
could develop a comprehensive co- 
operative marketing organization, 
they could, along with their advan- 
tage in location and the production of 
high quality fruit, meet all competi- 
tion which any section of this coun- 
try or of any other country co:!d offer. 
The growers of the section are giving 
serious thought to all of these prob- 
lems, and I believe we may expect im- 
portant developments in this region 
the next ‘few vears. 
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1 expense, ineffectiveness and danger of damage to trees of worming 
have now been replaced by a better method. The U. S. Government 
and State Experiment Stations recommend Para Dichlorobenzene for the 
control of Peach and Prune Borers. It is also effective in the control of 
Aphis and Grape Phylloxera. California apple growers are using it to 
sh completely rid their trees of wooly apple aphis. 

? ii Niagara PARA is strong, unadulterated * Para Dichlorobenzene. Get it from 
your dealer or direct from us. Use Niagara PARA ontrees of every age from 
one yearup. Complete directions come with every package and by its use 
you can insure a strong, healthy, profitable orchard. 


2 Send for FREE PARA 
eg an flder andthe lest 
“ie wvernment ulie- 

zene) does notinjure tin on the control of 


‘a VA 
Niagara | 


“PARA / 


trees. It is inexpen- 
sive and easily ap- 
plied. 


tree borers. Please 
give your dealer’s 
name. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
Tt 9 EAST 41st STREET- NEW YORK CITY 
a Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co. Selling Agents for 
f San Francisco, California California, Washington, Oregon 


*Unless this Chemical is absolutely unadulterated it is ineffedive. The Niagara PARA label insures 
the highest purity. 



























For Greater 
Economy 


—and Healthier 
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The Editor’s Mail Box 


Bark Beetles on Peaches 2°04 in many cases. The heavy waty, 
ing rarely does any damage. You yn 


AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MaGazinE: have no fear because of 
The branches on my peach trees are in- of the water the Coldnegy 


fested with an insect which bores small 
If your city water is obtained from 














holes in the —_ “4 sap =. — -s 
limbs are covered with gum in particles a river, you need have no fear what. 
about the size of a pea. What is the in- A J 
sect and what can I do for it?—L. G. A, ¢Ver of the salts contained in it, 

dinary deep well water will usual) 


Tilinois. 
NSWER: I believe that your trees 8ive good results. Occasionally deg 


are infested with the fruit bark Well water contains salts injurious t 
beetle or peach bark beetle. Both Plant life. I think, however, that pra 
work in about the same way and are tically all of the deep well water ip 
controlled by the same methods. Iowa is safe for watering plants. Gy. 

The beetles are black and about eners and florists use deep well wate 
one-tenth inch long» They appear ¢Xtensively in their greenhouses ang 
early in the spring and bore small, hot beds, and one rarely hears report 
round holes into the bark and sap Of damage suffered by them. It wij 
wood. The eggs are laid under the be @ good thing to cultivate as soo 
bark, and after the grubs feed on the 8 the soil becomes mellow in order 
sap wood, they pupate under the to conserve the water applied. 
bark. When the adults hatch, they 
eat their way to the surface. 





Anthracnose on Dewberrig 


To control the beetles, first remove 
and burn all leaves and branches , ee ee, Macazixn: 
which are badly infested. Early inthe yerely infected with oie Fade “lee 
spring when the beetles are first no- tell me how to control it.—W. R., Mich. 
ticed, paint or spray the branches isan. 
with a caustic wash made of whale oil NSWER: In answering your ques 
soap one pint, slacked lime three tion, I can do nothing better thay 
pints, water four gallons, and sufficient B8ive you the conclusions from Special 
wood ashes to make the mixture of Bulletin 144 recently issued by the 
the desired thickness. First dissolve @8Tricultural experiment station of your 
the soap in hot water, then stir in the OW state. These are as follows: 
lime. Finally, dilute the mixture with The following schedule and mate 
water to make four gallons, and add Tials are recommended for the cop 
the ashes. trol of anthracnose on dewberries in 

One authority claims that the addi- Michigan: 
tion of one gallon of chloro-naptho- 1. Delayed dormant application, 
leum or avenarius carbolineum to each When the buds are one-half to three 
50 gallons of wash will destroy the Quarters of an inch long. The canes 
beetles in their tunnels. Lime sulphur Should be tied up to the trellises be 
used at the San Jose scale strength fore this application is made. Use 
has been reported to control bark /iquid lime-sulphur, five gallons in 10, 
beetles in Georgia. plus one pound of calcium caseinate, 
Trees that are growing poorly are To control scale insects, the strength 
usually infested worst with the bark Of the lime-sulphur should be ip 
beetles. Vigorous growing trees are Creased to 12% gallons in 100. 
rarely badly attacked. In addition to 2. About one week before the 
spraying as above described, the trees looming period, use Bordeaux, which 
should be fertilized and cultivated in Should be of the strength here ind: 





order to promote active growth. cated: 
“Copper sulphate ...........+.+. 4 pounds 
“Lump SSSA A are 8 
oo RES PERS ee ee 100 gallons 


Interplanting Apples With “I¢ hydrated lime is used, the quan 
tity should be increased to 12 pounds, 


T 
Grapes “All new growth, shoots, foliage and 


AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: x 
I would like to know through your paper fruit peering shoots, should be well 
whether there would be any great dis- Sprayed. 


advantages in planting grapes in the 
Origin of Concord Grape 


same row with apple trees, which are to 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower Ma — 





be planted 40 feet apart. Ihave no place 
G 
Please tell me if possible the ori 


for grapes except in the young orchard.— 
E. C. K., Indiana. ot 
NSWER: I doubt if it will be ad- tne Concord grape.—W. E. S., Michigan 
vantageous to plant grapes in an « NSWER: Fortunately the history 
apple orchard. -It will be only a few A of the Concord grape seems to be 
years until the apple trees’ have gofnitely known. It is one of a few 
reached considerable size and at that varieties of fruit. of which this can 
time they will shade the vines 80 pesaid. The first Concord vine fruited 
much’ that good grape crops cannot in 1849.” It was grown from a seed 
be secured. Of course, you could get o¢ the wild Fox.grape (Vitis Labrusca) 
fairly good grape crops for a few years by E. W. Bull of Concord, Mass. It 
at some distance from the trees, and i iocated at a short distance from 
trees you would be justified:in inter- origival cies pager Pi skema oa. 
planting the apples with grapes. Cer- . marked by a permanent tablet. About 
tainly for homie use I should ‘plant 7, per cent of. the grapes raised in 
grapes in the apple orchard if I had “ th ‘eastern part of the country are of 
no other place to plant them. - For a this variety. ~_ 
commercial ' proposition,» however, I-00 025 2-5 


doubt if it would be advisable to in- 
terplant apples with grapes. ~ Freatment for House Ants 

~ we . .. AMERican. Faurr Gpowrs Macazine: 
Watering Small.Fruits . . Please allow me to make a suggestion 


Stanimens ‘sosarding irding..the control. of house. ants. 
Can I water my strawberries aucteasfalty:. Fo et that Son recommended the 








during. .dry weather with city water? — tartaric acid formula jn the July issue. 
Some say, the water would be too cold: | believe a better method of treatment 


mage . the ; t ho 
dry. weather would. ers.say the 1s,by the use of sodium floride. The 
il do no fi ~ Pre: is housewife can -buy it.at almost any 


vise me if : raspbeérries * drug store, it may be used by gim- 
ee H., cat eee ants ply dustin. Ae along the trafls of the 


‘NSWER: . You. can water your aits and the places’ where they tra 
Pa soavberry. raaphersy and..idecs Tei bok a tates ceenle or to onset 
berry plants without danger of killing any serious harm to people or 

Sat periaia fon dé ite Oe Werke, sate. Fe Witeom 





- I’m. very. careful, [always send my 





the open air.”. -- ; Spat! 
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_ type of soil, conditions are not quite 


capacity outfits, and this is having a 


- ford, now owned by E. Bruce Chaplin, 


‘do. Here the main. varieties are Fa- 


1916, a man of wide international ex- 
“perience stated that he had never 
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Apple Growing in the 


Province of Quebec 
(Continued from page 8) 

Revival in Care of Orchards 
There has been a great revival in 
the care of the orchards, due to the 
rising prices of the best apples on 
the home markets and a greater ap- 
preciation on the part of the growers 
of their natural advantages in soil and 
climate and of the superior flavor and 
eolor of the leading varieties—McIn- 
tosh, Fameuse and Wealthy. 
During recent years a number of 
agricultural. college graduates, realiz- 
ing the splendid. opportunities in this 
region, have purchased farms and set 
out orchards, and these men are al- 
ready exerting considerable influence 
in stimulating the older generation to 
greater effort in the care of their 
trees. A large number of orchards 
have been set out and the plantings 
are increasing, particularly of the 
McIntosh and Fameuse. Fair plant- 
ings of other varieties well adapted 
for Quebec conditions are also being 


made. 

Following the severe winter of 1917- 
1918 many trees throughout the prov- 
ince were killed. Particularly was 
this true among varieties of second 
rate value or where orchards had 
been planted under unfavorable soil 
conditions. This has proved no great 
loss to the province, but it has cen- 
tered attention on the more favored 
districts and on a few varieties which 
eannot be grown better in any other 
district in America. 

The prevailing type of orchard is 
in sod, with the mulch in common use. 
The orchard land is mostly of a deep, 
fertile, gravelly or sandy loam that is 
naturally retentive of moisture and 
well adapted to this system. In some 
places the land is very stony or so 
steep that the sod mulch is the only 
practical system. Many young or- 
chards are under cultivation, with 
vegetables or small fruits as inter- 
crops. Most of the orchard land is 
high and sloping, so that there is little 
danger of injury from frost. On some 
of the low-lying land with a heavier 


so favorable for regular and heavy 
production, but here cultivation is 
more generally practiced. The sod 
mulch, in addition to being a very 
cheap method, gives that superior 
color and flavor that is so well known 
to apple buyers, and it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence to see the leading red 
apples turn out almost 100 per cent 
red. The northwestern apple grow- 
ing states and British Columbia can- 
not equal the high quality and color 
of the Quebec grown Mcintosh, 
Fameuse or Wealthy apple. 

Nitrate of soda is being used in in- 
creasing quantity with beneficial re- 
sults; particularly is this noticeable 
among the sod mulch orchards. Grow- 
ers are replacing their older types of 
sprayers for modern high power, big 


great effect in raising the percentage 
of extra fancy or No. 1 fruit. 


An Outstanding Orchard 
The old Byers’ orchard at Abbots- 


has been an outstanding example, for 
years of what good management will 


meuse, McIntosh and a few very fine’ 
trees of Golden Russet. In 1924 
the crop of 2200 barrels was not far 
short of 90 per. cent high grade No. 
l’s. This orchard produced the prize 
Winning eight boxes of Golden Rus- 
sets for eastern Canada at the Im- 
Perial Fruit Show held at Birming- 
ham, England, last fall. In September, 


seen a finer crop than this orchard 
was then carrying, and since then the 
Performance has continued on a high. 
Plane. 

Another orchard of small size that 
has become well known is a block of 
103 Fameuse trees occupying approxi- 
mately two and one-third acres of land 
and now about 35 years old. These 
have :produced during the past 
years 3498 barrels, which have re- 
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anywhere else. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, 











Sedan $1195 (Old Price $1545) 


Here are the fivenew Oakland motor cars 
recently announced. In them, striking 
beauty is combined with performance 
such as you have never experienced. 
Acceleration, power, speed, 
braking—all are a revelation. 


ao Too, 4 new thrill of unmatched freedom 
from vibration is imparted by the Har- 
monic Balancer —an exclusive Oakland 


Oakland has produced an even better 
Oakland Six—even furth 
its field—then crowned this achievement 
by pricing its cars from *70 to $350 lower. 


Visit the Oakland Dealer nearest you and 
see and drive this new Oakland. See for 
yourself that you can’t get equal value 
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ALL PRICES F. O. B. PONTIAC 


General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, have now been made still lower 


WINNING AND 
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Landau Sedan $1295 (Old Price $1645) 
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I. Waddel of Havelock on Covey Hill, 
is situated 10 miles from his shipping 
point and has always’ sold his crop 
through a wholesale dealer. This is 
an excellent illustration of the value 
of a small farm orchard when planted 
to a good variety under favorable soil 
and climatic conditions and with good 
management. Needless to say, Mr. 
Waddel is fully alive to his opportu- 
nities and has now a larger block of 
young orchard just coming into bear- 
ing, as well-as younger trees. 


A Record. of 103 Fameuse Trees on the 
Waddel Farm Occupying Two and One- 


third Acres and 35 Years Old. 
Total Total F. o. b. 
. yields. receipts, per bbl. 
1914. $24 bbis........ «-$ 972.00 $3.00 
1916 323 bblis.......... 1,088.20 3.37% 
1916 pe Ti oy A Oe 3 oun 
1917 104 DbIs..... 200% ° 442.0 4.25 
1918 634. bbis.......+ et 3,199.78 5,03 
1919 621. bbis.c.3.50... 3,220.50 6.18 
1920 226° bDbIs.. 6... es 2,024.50 8.95 
1921 471 MMe nae ie oe 3,360.75 7.13 
1922 a ae 1,364.50 - 5.05 
1923 rok: | See 1,933.00 -5.4 
1924 268. bble,......... 1,446.85 5.40 
Tot...3,498 bbis.......... $19,042.05 ..... 
Ae: s S18 Obes 7 k,. ‘.. 1,731.10 $5.45 


*No crop,. frost injury. 








turned’ a total of $19,042. The owner, 
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Quebec comprises the greater 
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» proximity. 


of the St. Lawrence Valley and con- 
tains Montreal, which is the sixth or 
seventh largest city in America.. This 
city is situated on an island in the St. 
Lawrence river near the western_end 
of the province: Within 200 miles of 
Montreal is 25 per cent of Canada’s 
population, occupying only about one 
per cent of the-total land area. Here 
we have the center of the industrial 
development of Canada, with many 
thriving towns and cities in Close 
The chief fruit sections of 
the province are situated in this val- 
ley, within 40 to 50 miles of Montreal, 
giving to the fruit growers an excel- 


-lent home market and a direct outlet 


to the British market through Mon- 
treal, the second largest ocean sea- 
‘port on the continent, -: i 





The old gentleman was a trifle be- 
wildered at the elaborate wedding. 


“Are you the groom?” he asked a 


melancholy looking man. 


: “No sir,” the young man replied. “I 


“was eliminated in the préliminary try- 
outs.”"—Quebece (Canada) Daily Tele 
graph, . 4 sre Re 


"THE BUREAU of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has one entire division which 
is making investigations of insects 
which affect dried fruits and other 
stored products, including cereals, hides 
and fabrics. The bureau is co-operating 
with commercial associations in this 
work. Tests of fumigants and other 
control measures are being made on a 
large scale. Information on the con- 
trol of such pests is being dissemi- 
nated. 

The dried fruit association of Cali- 
fornia, appreciating the value of this 
work, recently appropriated $1000 to 
supplement the federal appropriation 
for the study of insects attacking dried 
fruits. This action was taken follow- 


‘ing an address by~a member of the 


bureau staff, in which the dried fruit 
investigations were described. 





Purser Wilson—“Don’t you like the 
sea?” ; 
Tourist (at home a hairdresser)— 
“Not when it’s marcelled.”~—-The Times 
of Cuba. . ; 
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Railroad 
Freight Rates— 


It is generally conceded that if the country is to 
have private ownership of railroads'they must be sup- 
ported by the shipping and traveling public. 

The returns from existing rates during the past few 
years have not been adequate to pay a fair return or 
even any return to the owners of many railroads. This 
is especially true of the roads of the northwest, of 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
now in receivership, is an important one. 


An application for increased fréight rates on western 
roads is now pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. , 

The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway have proposed and will advocate before the 
State and Interstate commissions a ncw plan of rate 
making by which a very small increase,in freight rates 
on western railroads can be so distributed aniong them 


that the maximum benefits can be given toweaker lines - 


without unduly favoring ‘the strong, prosperous roads, 


The plan involves segregating the money, produced 
by a small increase in freight rates on ‘all western rail- 
roads and putting it into a common or pool and 


distributing the money to all the roads by which it is 
earned in the ratio that each road failed during the 
preceding year to earn the 5?%.on its property invest- 
ment which the Transportation Act of 1920 allows. 

If this plan had been in effect during 1924 the 
Milwaukee Road: would probably have avoided a 
Receivership. 

The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Se. 
Paul Railway have not been able to secure the sup- 
port of the other western railroads to their plan and, 
therefore, have decided to advocate the Fee inde- 
pendently for the benefit of this property and as the 

lan which best solves the railroad problem with the 
owest burden to shippers. For this purpose the 
Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way have engaged former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, to assist them in presenting the 
plan and urging its adoption. Full-particulars about. 
the plan can be obtained from any agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway or from 
the undersigned, 


H. E.Byram Mark W.Potter Edw. Jj. Brundage 
Receivers of 


Chicago 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 








Milwaukee & St.Paul 
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"The Breakers - 3 


American and Europeen Plans. Sea Water in All Baths 


Capacity 1000 
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celebrated Atkins Pruni 
gives helpful hints on 
Write for your copy TODAY. 





Classified Advertising in 
American Fruit Grower Magazine Dept. D-1 
Bring Results—Try It 











The of booklet 
° to Donaeat 
° It contains 16 es of 
202.29 p Estabiies, lh th t aghkeeetal -proming ‘masth- 
ed e€ most successful pruning me 
Franklin 1896 ods, shows the complete line of the 


Saws, and 
ling saws. 


E.C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


Makers of “Silver Steel” Saws and Tools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Fairy Woodland Village 


"THE PAST 10 years have marked a 

great ‘change for the better in the 
appearance of small towns, villages 
and rural homes all over the country. 
Civic Improvgment Leagues, Garden 
Clubs and Community Centers have 
educated many to an appreciation of 
the value of beauty in home surround- 
ings. There are still too many un- 
cared for places, but on the whole 
progress has been favorable, so that 
today neglected grounds are regarded 
as more or less a reproach to the 
householder. 

Our orchard women have given so 
much attention to beautifying their 
home grounds that they miay be in- 
terested to know how an “ordinary, 
sandy little pine-barren village has 
been transformed by flowers into a 
place of fairy-like beauty. It isan in- 
spiration to every amateur gardener 
to learn that this lovely South Caro- 
lina village once held nothing at all 
suggestive of charm, save its name of 
Summerville, so called because neigh- 
boring planters went there for the 
summer to escape the risks of ma- 
laria on their big rice plantations. 

It was at that time not much more 
than a camp scattered through the 
healthy pine woods. But after a while 
the presence of a few devoted flower 
lovers, aided by the genial climate, 
began to show in bright gardens here 
and there. Flowers became the fash- 
ion, and soon it appeared that the 
slogan of the town must be “Every 
householder a flower gardener.” 

The little place, drowsing sparsely 
under its tall scented pines and great 
moss-draped live oaks, became very 
picturesque. As the southerner had 
sought in it a refuge in’*#ummer, so 
the frost-bitten northerner thought 
well of it as a winter and spring re- 
sort. His admiration was caught by 
the embowering trees and the large 
shrubs with masses of exquisite bloom 
even in mid-winter. He was en- 
tranced, by the springtime glory of 
clambering yellow jessamine and 
coral woodbine, the gleaming white- 
ness of the golden-hearted cherokee 
rose on every fence and trellis, and 
the clouds of sweet lavender Wistaria 
enveloping even the tallest trees with 
showers of drooping blooms. : 
Most striking of all,.down every 
vista of shady winding road there 
burst the glory of the azaleas, great 
clumps of snowy white, rose, red and 
orchid flowers standing in high 
mounds of marvelous blossoms. In 
this colorful picture the dwellings are 
almost negligible, so casually, to all 
appearance, have they been dropped 
down in the forest, so quietly do their 
gables peep around the vine-covered 
verandas. It is like drifting through 
fairyland and one imagines merry 
elves swinging from the live oak 
boughs in the floating pennanis of gray 
Spanish moss. ; 

Nature has doubtless™been specially 
responsive here, but without co-opera- 
tion from the people the woodland 
town would have remained ordinary 
and unattractive. Fortunately, the 
guiding spirits have known how to- 
value the natural setting. There is 
searcely a single formal garden in the 
place. One sees no denuded house 
sites. Beautiful backgrounds for the 
brilliant blooms are furnished by trees 
and evergreens. ‘Thanks to the ap- 
pealing mystery that lies in sunshine 
and deep shadow, the imagination may 
run riot unlimited by the”stark, glar- 
ing facts which stand out so barely 
im some treeless and shrubless gar- 
dens. 

Long, long ago when “My pretty 
maid” went a-milking, she knew that 
“her face was her fortune.” It doubt- 
less gave her much persdnal pleasure 
and» might serve at need to aid in 
annexing a wealthy hwsband. So it 
has been with Summerville. Its love- 
liness cheers the hearts of its inhab- 


litants and attracts the wealthy tourist. 





Its fame has pen far. It holds 


100 per cent proof.” 
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The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


no flower festivals, yet on a single day 
last spring more than 10,000 Persons 
motored through to revel in its fioy. 
ery charms. 

The highest worth of beauty in the 
home must always be the joy it brings 
to those who live in it, but when ge. 
verely practical persons protest that 
it is wasteful to spend money on the 
grounds, they overlook the worth of 
ay investment which adds so much to 
the market value of the property. 





Hope Springs Eterna] 


FORTUNATELY nothing short of 
death can entirely quench the joy 
of living. Im the days of the stern 
Scotch Covenanters, eminent divines 
pictured to their trembling congrega. 
tions an unregenerate world suspend. 
ed perilously over the burning pit. [ff 
the devil visited. you, it was a sign 
that he had marked you for his own, 
If he neglected to come to torment 
you, it was because he was so sure of 
you that a.personal call was unneces. 
sary. Yet laughter was occasionally. 
heard even among those who belieyed 
all these dreary pulpit prophecies, 

Today, a town of 6000 souls, Sun. 
mit Hill in Pennsylvania is sitting 
over a burning coal mine. So it has 
sat for nearly a century while experts 
strive in vain to extinguish the up. 
derground fires. Yet children laugh 
and play in the streets of Summit Hill, 

In St. Pierre, at the foot of Mt. Pe. 
lee in the island ef Martinique, cheer. 
ful little dwellings crowd between the 
ruined walls of once noble mansions 
whose inmates were wiped out by a 
blast from the great volcano that 
smokes above the town. But men and 
women work and. joke in the shadow 
of the hot-hearted monster, and 
schools hum with the merry voices of 
children. 

New Orleans, heaping sand bag bar. 
riers upon her wharves against the 
rising waters of the Mississippi rac- 
ing high above the.city level, marvels 
at the audacity of the earthquake. 
shocked San Franciscan who presumes 
to ask if she does not feel nervous 
over the possibility of a flood. 

Even you, dear reader, sing among 
your apple blossoms despite the army 
of pests lying in wait for the crop. 
That’s human. It’s gallant and it’s 
sensible. Sing’ on. Hope on. 





As the Twig is Bent 


ECENTLY a young girl convicted 

of theft, drew an expression of 
deep sympathy from the judge. Evi- 
dence had shown that her parents and 
grandparents were criminals. The 
judge thought that the ‘girl, brought 
up in such surroundings, had scarcely 
a chance to be honest, but he felt 
legally bound to convict her. 

Our own judgments of wrongdoers 
might often be less harsh if we 
stopped to think what we ourselves 
would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances with similar antecedents 
and surroundings. Sometimes the 
wonder is not that the unfortunate 
individual does wrong but that he 
ever does right. 

Most of us were brought up in re- 
spectable God-fearing homes, but even 
with this advantage, how many can 
say it has been no effort to walk al- 
ways*in the paths of virtue and 
honesty? We are fairly self-righteous 
and, for such virtues as we may prac- 
tice, we take too much of the credit 
to ourselves. , 

It would be more modest and more 
just to feel a deep gratitude for the 
examples set us in childhood, to bless 
the memory of good parents and to 
resolve that our own children shall 
have no less cause for thankfulness. 





The acid test of a joke is to try it 
out on the one luckless man at 4 
woman’s tea party. If he laughs, it’s 
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Lugging Water 
is Drudgery 





and so unnecessary. Why waste your 
energy carrying water when a Goulds 
Autowater System will give you run- 
ning water where you want it at the 
turn of a tap? For kitchen, bath, 
laundry, washing cars, watering stock 
and dozens of other farm and house- 
hold jobs, there is nothing that saves 
energy and temper like 


GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Send for our free booklet J; 
which describes our complete line of 
electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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jower and vegetables of all 8. 





Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. 


ates for Berries, ge a Ma Cauli- 


T BOXES 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 5°°'?, Hazen, Mich. 
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- about this 


Orchard Implement 


Learn why The Clark *Curaway”’ Orchard Plow 
has been so popular with fruit growers for 25 


crops. In 3 sizes. 


ears. Learn how it cultivates close to trees, 
ow its 22 inch disks with forged sharp edges 
op and cut up tras and turn under cover 
Extension heads for wide- 


spreading trees. Tractor hitch can be furnished. 


CLARK’S ORCHARD PLOW 


The coupon below will bring you complete in- 
formation about this valuable implement and 
also about the Crark “Cutaway” Bush and 


and general 


Plow forpreparing rough land for orchard 
rming. Mail itnow. . 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


124 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 


Clar. 








The Cuta 
124 oor Beewoe Company 
Higganum, Conn. 





Send me literature tioned above also 
FREE book “The Soil and es Tillage” 








Jrough and unfinished, for paint makes 


Kitchen Painting 
By Gertrude C. Woodcock 


“Man works from sun to sun 
But woman’s work is never done.” 


OUGH board floors, discolored walls, * 

and a general air of drabness and* 
gloom are typical of more kitchens 
than it is pleasant to consider. The 
amount of extra work which these 
conditions involve is incalculable. 
Women may scrub, sweep, dust, scrub, 
sweep, dust, such kitchens without 
making any appreciable improvement 
in their appearance or condition. No 
wonder woman’s work is never done. 
You cannot make a scrubbing brush 
do the work of a paint brush—and it 
is the paint brush for which there is 
the most need. 

Most kitchens need paint, and need 
it badly, both to make the kitchen 
more sanitary and to save work for 
the housewife. In no part of the 
house. is absolute cleanliness more 
necessary than in the kitchen where 
the family food is prepared. Germs 
find a comfortable residence in the 
cracks and rough places of neglected 
walls. It has been definitely demon- 
strated that when the walls of hospi- 
tals have been painted, certain prevail- 
ing fevers and other hospital sicknesses 
have disappeared. If it is true that 
walls in hospitals, where every sani- 
tary precaution is taken, become in- 
fected, it is reasonable to suppose that 
an ordinary kitchen where the walls 
are often neglected, is more than lia- 
ble to infection. 


Paint Helps to Rout Vermin 


Even more striking than this is the 
function of paint in routing household 
vermin which pester the lives of so 
many women. Damp wood is their 
haven, so naturally when floors are 
moist from scrubbing and wooden drain 
boards soggy from continuous drip- 
ping, cockroaches, ants and “slickers” 
find a “Welcome” sign hung out for 
them. Insects cannot be successfully 
fought and routed unless conditions 
are made unfavorable for their return. 
Paint makes a smooth, hard surface 
over walls and floor. If cracks are 
filled with putty or other fillers and 
sealed with paint, no hiding places 
are available to the little beasts, so 
that once routed they stay off. Most 
insects are driven away by fresh paint. 
The eggs, larvae, and pupae of hiber- 
nating insects, are killed by paint. 
_There is a great satisfaction in 
cleaning up a place which shows the 
effects of one’s work. Painted walls, 
floors, furniture and other fixtures are 
much easier to clean than those left 


@ smooth covering which can be 
washed or cleaned quickly. A mop or 
cloth slips easily over a painted sur- 
face. The best part of it all is that 
clean paint looks clean and the house- 
wife may feel a justifiable pride in the 
results of her labors. 


Selection of Color Scheme 


Granted that the kitchen should be 
painted for sanitary and labor-saving 
reasons, the question naturally arises, 
“What should it be painted?” 

People have, of late, conceived the 
decorative scheme of the kitchen as 
necessarily white, or blue and white, 
so that many modern kitchens look 
like hospital operating rooms and are 
about as attractive as those delightful 
places. 

Time was when the kitchen wood- 
work and floors were painted a cheer~ 
ful yellow or buff. Braided rugs cov- 
ered the floor, red calico curtains 
draped the windows and the furniture 
was decorated with little flower pat- 
terns and borders. Sometimes flower 
boxes or geraniums in pots bloomed 
at the windows. The kitchen, in those 
days, was properly the center of the 
house, for it was the most livable and 
attractive room. 

Nowadays the family at large has 
migrated into the living room so that 
the kitchen is the sole domain of the 
housekeeper. But the kitchen is still 
the hub on which the household ro- 
tates. The most important work is 
done there; the lady of the house 
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Confidence Is The 


True Test Of Merit 


Thousands of GMC users express 
their faith in GMC by the surest 
sign—repeat orders. 
that GMC never sits back and rests 
in self-satisfaction every time it 
does a good job. GMC keeps right 
on working hard to do a still better 


job of furnishing high-grade per- 
formance with economy. 
haulage buyers use GMC’s continu- 
ous advance in the furthering of 
their own progress. Why don’t you 
investigate GMC’s performance 


They know 


These 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


eneral Motors 
| Trucks 





shouldn’t it be made pleasant as well 
as sanitary? 


Consider the Decorative Aspects 


When you are modernizing your 
kitchen by means of paint, give heed 
to its decorative aspects. 

A white kitchen is excellent from all 
points of view if the monotony is re- 
lieved by colored curtains, bright rugs 
or linoleums, flowers in the window, 
or some other such device. 

One attractive method is to make a 








spends most of her time there.‘ Why 


stencilled border in color along the 


wall about six or seven feet from the 
floor. Another is to paint the lower 
part of the wall one color or shade 
and the upper§half a contrasting color 
or different shade of the same color. 
An example is a Delft blue base with 
a lighter blue upper section, the two 
divided by a stencil border in blue and 
yellow. ‘ 

Buff makes a cheerful base and yel- 
low a suifny upper half for the dark 
kitchen. 

A pale gray green is often used for 
kitchens; The woodwork is painted 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY. “Lansing, Michigan 


74 
a 


Fit the Service 


When it’s a case of putting 1%-ton loads on 
fast schedules, the type of rear axle is all- 


That the Speed Wagon can maintain the 
legal pace of passenger cars, and without 
rattle, strain or vibration, is because of its 
spiral bevel gear drive—by far the most effi- 
cient type for combining fleetness with quiet- 


Reo pioneered the type for commercial car 
operation, and thereby shortened the distance 
between farm and market—in hours and 
minutes—for many thousands of rural owners. 


Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 
Twelve standard bodies. 
manufactured in the big Reo shops—not assembled. 









Drive to 


Chassis, $1185 at 
Designed and 
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white or gray and yellow gingham 
curtains hung at the windows. 

A favorite, however, is the white 
kitchen with blue stencil borders and 
blue and white checked curtains. 

Paint the walis;-fioors, ceiling, wood 
trim and fixtures, such as sink, drain 
board, and pump. While you are at 
it you might as well paint the kitchen 
cabinet, table and chairs. This will 
assure cleanliness and make the ef- 
fect of freshness more complete. The 
furniture may be painted the same 
color as the walls, or you might use 
contrasting paints. One woman, who 
had selected white walls with a red 
and blue stencil berder, painted- her 
chairs white with red legs and back 
spokes, hung red and blue calico cur- 
tains at the windows and put blue 
rag rugs on the floor. ~ 


Painting Not Expensive 


:- Kitchen painting is not é¢xpensive, 
for the cash outlay pays for itself in 
the decreased labor effort. Some 
farmers find it convenient to avail 











themselves of the installment payment 
plan by which one may have painting 
done by depositing one-fifth of the 
cost with the painter and paying the 
remainder in 10 monthly installments. 
If your income is received at different 
times throughout the year this plan is 
very convenient, being designed to ac- 
commodate people who cannot afford 
to make a cash outlay. The plan is 
backed tp by two finance companies 
and is approved by the’ paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, so. that it is a 
perfectly safe and sane method of pay- 
ing for painting. 

Kitchen painting is one of the best 
investments that can be made for the 
health and happiness of the family. 
What it means to the housekeeper can 
scarcely be estimated, for probably no 
one can comprehend “woman’s work” 
as can the woman herself. 





Paint brushes which have become 
hardened may be readily softened by 
boiling in vinegar for 15 minutes, 


ee oe 





UCH has been said and written 

about the deadly Botulinus poison- 
ing which may lurk-in certain canned 
vegetables, ready to bring death to 
anyone partaking of. the food, until 
the very mention of the name strikes 
terror in the hearts of home canners. 
Too little has been said of the very 
simple precautions which, when taken, 
will entirely nullify the effects of the 
poison. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to give these precautions and 
methods of prevention, leaving de 
tailed data on the Botulinus Baccilli 
for a later and more complete article. 


Pressure Cooker Advised 


The source of the organism is usu- 
ally the soil in which the vegetable 
was grown. No one knows how it 
gets there or where it will be found 
next. This microscopic germ clings to 
the vegetable when picked, and is only 
killed by a very high temperature or 
a long period of cooking at a lower 
temperature, The superintendent of a 
large cannery in the West informed 
me that it would take eight hours 
of cooking in the ordinary home water- 
bath outfit to sterilize canned corn 
perfectly. That length of time is al- 
most prohibitive to- the busy house- 
wife. But, with a pressure cooker, all 
bacteria and their spores can be killed 
by the high temperature obtained in a 
much shorter time. This superintend- 
ent advocated a steam pressure cooker 
for all home canning of “non-acid” 
vegetables, such as peas, beans and 
corn, in which this germ thrives. 

When the canned vegetable has been 
imperfectly sterilized andthe Botul- 
inus Baccilli have developed, there is 
usually a sickening odor and other 
signs of spoilage, though these signs 
may not always be present when the 
poison has developed. ‘The process 
may not have gone far enough to be 
very noticeable, but the poison may be 
there just the same. The first law, 
therefore, is never eat any canned. veg- 
etable which shows the least sign of 
spoilage. ~ Next, don’t feed it to the 
chickens or other livestock—burn it, 
saving a sample to send to the bac- 
teriologist at your state college for 
analysis. If one jar has the real 


know it, for the other jars are likely 
to contain the fatal germ also. If 
you want to try the deadly. effects of 
Botulinus, you may feed some of it to 
one undesirable chicken—if it is 
Botulinus the fowl will die. ‘Burying 
the spoiled vegetable may “seed the 
soil with the baccilli, in case this germ 
is present. Of course, not all veg- 
etable spoilage is caused by Botulinus. 


. Boil for 10 Minutes 


Boiling for 10 minutes on opening 
the jar of canned. vegetable wilf de- 
stroy the poison which has been pro- 
duced, so that it will be - rendered 
harmless. Be sure that it boils! Such 
a simple thing as this will nullify the 
otherwise deadly poison, though the 
germ itself will not be killed. The 
second law, therefore, is never eat any 
canned vegetable without first boiling 
it for 10 minutes before serving. If 
you wish it for salad, boil it some time 
in advance and then allow it to cool 
before using. 

Remember these three things and 
you and your family will be safe. See 
that your friends and neighbors are 
informed also. Try. to achieve perfect 
sterilization either by long cooking or 
by a steam pressure cooker; never eat 
or serve any canned vegetable which 








shows the least sign of spoilage; and 


American Fruit Grower 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Boiling Destroys Botulinus 


Botulinus Baccilli present, you want.to : 
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never serve any canned vegetable with. 
out boiling it for 10 minutes when jt 
comes from the jar. Play safe and see 
that your friends do likewise! 





Caring for House Ferns 


MANY otherwise successful house. 

wives have difficulty in keeping 
house ferns in a thrifty, fast-growing 
condition. Most failures in the care of 
house ferns in a thrifty, fast-growing 
ing. In the winter and during pe. 
riods of greatest humidity in the at. 
mosphere, care should be taken that 
the plants are not kept too wet, and 
when the. weather is hot and dry, the 
housekeeper should see that her ferns 
do not suffer for want of sufficient 
water. 

Immerse Fern Pot 

The proper way to water the fern 
is to immerse the pot in a pail of luke. 
warm water, covering only the pot, 
and allow it to stand for a number of 
hours until the whole ball of earth 
is thoroughly saturated. The fern 
should then be taken out and allowed 
to drain before placing it in its accus- 
tomed place. Ordinarily, this would 
be done about twiee a week; in any 
event the earth should not be allowed 
to get really dry. Once a week a 
tablespoonful of household ammonia 
in a pint of water applied to the sur- 
face of the pot is beneficial and should 
keep the fern in a good growing con- 
dition. 

It is, of course, generally understood 
that ferns are shade-loving creatures 
and must not be kept in hot, sunny 
locations. _However, placing them ina 
sunny window for a short time in the 
morning is often beneficial and will 
tend to make the plants more sturdy. 
Care should be taken in moving ferns 
from one position to another that the 
fine “leaves” are not brushed against. 
household objects or disturbed greatly, 
as they are easily broken off. The 
plant will look shabby with fronds 
and leaves missing or broken. If the 
plant must be watered in the usual 
way, the water should be poured gently 
from a teapot, as there is less dan- 
ger -of breaking the leaves in this 
way. 

Tobacco Kills Aphids 

Green lice or aphids are easily con 
trolled. Spray the fern with a weak 
solution of nicotine sulphate, a prep- 
aration that everyone’ caring for plants 
should have on hand, A tobacco spray 
is the method used for treating all 
types of house and ‘garden plants for 
aphids. 

Best Soil fer Ferns 

Now, as to the best soil for ferns. 
A good potting soil is prepared by 
using one part of well-rotted manure 
or leaf mold, one part of sand, and 
one part of ordinary soil. Should the 
soil be a sandy loam, less sand will 
be needed, or if clay, a larger propor- 
tion of sand and leaf mold should be 
used. Leaf mold may be secured in 
any desired quantity in the forests of 
the East or West. In an unforested 
region, all lawn clippings, leaves, 
weeds, and trimmings of shrubbery 
may be saved in a water-tight box or 
pit, kept wet and turned until thor- 
oughly .rotted to form leaf mold. 


Cold Tea Beneficial 
Many special things are advocated 
for ferns, some of which may be bene- 
ficial and. none of which are. harmful. 
Bone. meal or blood meal in very small 
quantities may be used as a fertilizer. 
Some housewives give their ferns a 
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"6 dose of eastor oil three or four times 
a year. One woman who has wonder- 
ful 





success With ferns always saves 
y tea left in the pot, cools it and 
waters her ferns with the cold tea. 
Whatever you do, remember one thing 
—do not “fuss” too much over your 
ferns or you may do more harm than 











Housecleaning Helps 

EW WOMEN are so constituted that 
F they really enjoy housecleaning. 
put our housecleaning activities can 

made much more enjoyable and less 
strenuous with the aid of a few simple 


vices. 
Siiere is a patent mop that wrings 





le with- i ith medium toe and heel would 
: the fibers twisting as the mop pers with medium 
when it ed above the bucket. This mop be excellent for summer wear, while 
and see can be twisted dry without even get- oxfords or high shoes with thicker 
ting the hands wet, and without the soles and affording more protection 
aid of the heavy contraption screwed might be necessary for wear during 
rns on the pail. The mop head is renew- the winter. : ; ; 
able. The cost is approximately $1.50 Another practical piece of wearing 
house. to $2 Gepending on the locality. apparel is the rubber apron, which 
keeping If ‘your community has electricity, may be plain or fancy, in quiet or gay 
rowing every housekeeper should have an elec- colors. Rubberized cloth aprons are 
Care of trie vacuum cleaner, which will really not so attractive, but they will not tear 
rowing gather up dust and dirt and not mere- as easily as the all-rubber aprons. 
ing pe- 
the at- 7 > 
A an R for Fall Pickl 
et, and ecipes for ra 1CKieS 
ry “ ’ 
i GAIN we come to the season when the fragrance of “sugar and spice’ 
ficient assail the visitor at every farmhouse, for it is pickle making time. We 
have an endless variety of pickles, all of them delicious. Nearly all vegeta- 
bles and many fruits may be “pickled” to form’a wonderful store of appe- 
tiers during the winter months. Pickles are really economical products, as 
€ fern in most cases the less perfect fruits and vegetables can he utilized, not the 
Page fermented ones of course, but the broken or blemished. The recipes given 
ae a this month are for chopped pickles of various types. 

‘ ickled Onlone. Miz 1 cup flour, 1 cup sugar, 6 T. 
a ui onions mustard, 1 t. tumeric powder, and add 
es oe ek aoad : slowly, while stirring constantly, enough 
llowed : 4 rs per corns. vinegar if — * —. — Re 

" : P uarts of vinegar broug o the bo 
ete Re eeesccaee point, add 2 T. celery seed and let boll 6 
5 min. e drained vegetables, 
n any atemove sing from onions Putra’ and to the boiling point and let boil 15 min- 
lowed sprinkle the seasonings among them. Utes. 
eek a Cover with cold vinegar and seal. - F chili Sauce. ; 
monia Carrot Sweet Pickles. medium sized ripe tomatoes. 
1 . 
€ sik Carefully select rather large carrots. i Ln a ee i ng 
should 1 pt. vinegar. 2c. vinegar. 
z con 3 Ibs. brown, sugar. 8 level T. sugar. 
: 1 t. whole cloves. 1 level T. salt. 
1 t, cinnamon bark. 2 level t. cloves. 
"stood 1 t. allspice. a 2 level t. cinnamon. 
tures Lor -_ Eolitne water until tender, _,G20P up tomatoes and onions together, 
sunny iiske syrup by bolling suger, vinegar, and S00, Seasoning and vinegar. Boll until 
lina spice tied Tn @ cheesecloth bag, and slice » Put & jars and se 
n the into it o ee soesess as } ae Picalllil. 
ow cover. e mixture simmer to Cho eck of green tomatoes and 6 
: be: min. and then pack in sterilized jare and jarge Le Add ¢s salt, mix well, and 
urdy. wal. let stand over night. In the morning 
ferns : f Chow no drain, thoroughly and add 2 ats. of water 
its. sma’ een toma’ an qt. vinegar. 
co) i Solhower. Bofl for 20 min. and drain through a 
sete si 8 red peppers. e. Put the vegetables back into the 
eatly, Ib. mustard seed, coagaeted kettle and add— 
h t to suit taste. negar. 
a. 1 pt. small onions. 2 1b. sugar. 
12 small cucumbers, nm lb. mustard seed. 
f the $ qt. string beans. T. cinnamon. ; 
usual % oz. tumeric. ? T. pepper (ground). 
ently i gal. vinegar. T. whole allspice. 
’ Prepare vegetables and cut {n small % ¢. ground cayenne pepper, 
dan- pleces, cover with salt, let stand 24 h Mixed Pick! 
this and drain. Heat vinegar and spices x cKlee. 
boiling point, add vegetables and cook i pk. green tomatoes. 
until soft. Put in jars. and. seal while 1 ge cucumbers. 
1 oc. grated horseradish. 
con Tomato Catsup. ae seed. 
veak igo ee. 1% tbs. brown sugar. 
prep- 1p! green peppers. - 2 e heads cabbage. 
ants In using the green peppers, remove the 2, Qt. small onions. 
pray White in the center and the seeds, dis- ns a oe seed. 
° carding them. Boll tomatoes, comes, end 3 fg et ~ - ~ong 
tor wit SrebRn chines po bes n{ "Saitone of ,, Chop or put —— the food chopper 
fuice. To 1 gal. of juice add one-half cup the, tomatoes, cabbage and onions. 
of sugar, 4 f salt, 1 T cloves 1 t mus Sprinkle with salt and let stand over 
tard, 1 t. allspice, celery salt and cayenne a pad’ tha: acta’ teanettane to whe 
rns. maper to Savor. Boll down until thick, vegetables, mix well, place over the fire, 
| by Tomato Relish. to e boil and boil 10 min. Pack in 
lure ohenid and akin 15 ripe tomatoes. Pare. sterilized jars and seal. 
cu sour apples into sma 
and pieces. Peel 6 medium-sized onions. Chop 4 ae nae 

the all these very fine, using a food chopper aie aaa” 
will if ble. Put into e large sauce pan i aay eee ~ 
por: 2 level T. salt . 4 oz. mustard seed. 
| be t. black pepper. af — 

§... | PO poppe. Ib. brown sugar, 

s of % pt. vingion . ats. vinegar. 

sted gar. Ro, <—_ and cut leornels from cots 

. un cabbage, onions and peppers throug 

a Wipe 4 Bagot ap ee tin Very coarse knife of food chopper and 

ery © preserving Nettle sud aE pote Da mix with corn. Add spices and vinegar, 

: or eumbers cu ta pieces, 1 at. vag heat and allow to simmer for 30 minutes. 

iy toes—wiped and por cient anal ma* Seal in sterilized jars and store. 
fone—peeled and cut in slices; Table of Abbreviations 





4 green 
ot and cut in slices; t~pinch 
celery chopped; 1 cauliflower, sep- 





®fated into flowerets. 
ted wit 1 gallon boiling water, to which 
ne- sy been added 1 pint salt. ‘Cover and 
ful ieand over night. 
I the meantime bring to the boiling 
pal and let simmer until the vegetables 
er. , then strain, 





tender, 





ly scatter it. Lacking electricity, there 
is a good substitute called the vacuum 
When this sweeper is rolled 
is rotated 
through a series of gears from the 
wheels; thus causing a suction which 
picks up the dirt much the same as the 
though 


sweeper. 
across the floor a fan 


electrically driven machine, 
not quite so effectively. 


Need Comfortable Shoes 


When women ply golf or go on a 
hike, they wear shoes especially adapt- 
ed to that form of exercise, both as 
Why not 
apply the same principle to house- 
work, and have housework shoes that 
A well- 
fitted pair of black kid, ope-strap slip- 


to comfort and appearance. 


are trim and comfortable? 


equals 1 cupful. 

equals 1 teaspoonful. 

. equals 1 tablespoonful. 

equals 1 ounce. 

. equals 1 pound (16 oz.). 

equals 1 pint (2 c.). 

1 quart (2 pts.). 

. equals 1 gallon (4 qts.). 
All measures are level. 
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Saves many lives 


and lights hundreds of thousands 
of farm homes 


NION CARBIDE GAS 

assures comfort and safety 
to millions of people. It serves 
several hundred thousand rural 
home owners, as a satisfying 
low-cost illuminating and cook- 
ing gas. It saves many lives. Its 
dependability is recognized in 
scores of uses. 

ON THE FARM. The gas is made 
in an easily understood generator which 
automatically drops Carbide into water. 
Small iron pipe, installed without dis- 
figuring walls, floors or ceilings, car- 
ries the gas throughout homes, barns 
and poultry houses. Burners with auto- 
matic igniters can be placed wherever 
desired. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND BUOYS. 
Union Carbide Gas light penetrates 





Carbide 


Carbide Gas Lighthouses 


heavy atmospheres better than any 
other light. Carbide Gas lighthouses 
and buoys make ocean highways safe. 
The light—more. like sunlight than 
any other light—can be seen for miles. 


COAST GUARD—LIFE-SAVING 
EQUIPMENT. Small cylinders 
charged with Union Carbide are hurled 
into the water to aid in rescues. Novel 
devices ignite the gas when the cyline 
ders strike the water. Ocean liners are 
provided with these cylinders. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS, WITH 
CARBIDE GAS LIGHTS, SAVE 
MANY LIVES. Firemen can move 
about with speed and safety; can see 
far ahead, and locate seat of fire quickly. 
Many lives and much property are 
saved. 

EVERY FARM OWNER should 
investigate Carbide Gas for lighting 
and cooking. 





Gas Buoys 
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Carbide Gas Light for Firemen 








UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, Dept.74 New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 











NAME. 
ADDRESS. STATE 
aie Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant should 
j bec not NOW write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-consumer 
a Carbide user. prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on our mailing 
: list for future helpful service. 























canning 
time 


When the kitchen is in a mess and 
Ahe stove is doing duty all day 
with the preserving kettle—you 
can still give the family a deli- 
cious and nourishing dinner that 
is no trouble at all to make ready. 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti! 
It takes only a few minutes to 
heat —and it certainly is as fine 
a meal as you could spend your 
time cooking. Order several cans 
next time you buy groceries. 


Aready cooked just heatit 


Beech Nut 


with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 








PERSONAL STATIONERY: 


100 ENVELOPES 91.00 


Printed with your Name end Address 
Clear, white bond paper . with envelopesto match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both peng. and envelopes, and sent toyou or 
only are West o:} Miseissipp’ river and outside of 


finconvenient to send the money, we will 
pam C.O.D_ Money returned if you are not more than 
satisfied. Ordertoday. Writ« name and address plainly. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY #2%in¢ orders 
forus. Write 

us today for our agent's proposition. 

ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 

Main Street Smethpert, Pa. 


8017 





SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


Self-filling Fountain @ 
Pen, Pencils, Knife, 
Pen Holder, Eraser, ‘ 
for ne 36 packages Chewi 
Bluine Mfg. Co., 363 Mill 





ing Gum at be a pekg. Write 
st. Concord Jct., Mass. 
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ONE-HOUR DRESSES AS 


No. 2489—One-Piece Slip-On Dress. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 144 
yards of 54-inch material with 2% yards 
of 1-inch ribbon. 

No. 2511—-Attractive Easy-to-Make 
Style. 

Cut in sizes’ 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 5% yards 
of lace. 

No. 2508—Smart One-Piece Slip-On 
Dress. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 

, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 

ize 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
and 3 yards of 6-inch ribbon. 

No. 2500—-Becoming One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches. bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 

yard of 24-inch contrasting material 
% or the collar. 





SHOWN BY SMALL VIEWS. 


No. 2504—Child’s Pantee Dress. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and & 
years. Size 4 requires 1 yard of 32-inch 
material with 14% yards of 27-inch plain 
material. ; 

No. 2500—One-Piece Dress That Is Easy 
to Make. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2490—Girls’ One-Piece Slip-On 
Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch “*ma- 
terial with 1 yards of binding and 2 
yards of 2-inch ribbon. 


No. 2510—Simple One-Piece Slip-On 
Dress. . 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches: bust. measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material with 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PAT TERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Enciosed find.. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


cents for-which send me the following: 


Pattern NO. ....eecce + sBIBOs caceee see eePattermn NO.....2.eeeee Size 
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Checking Soil Washing 


Sol erosion is a problem in many 
orchards and is one that should not 
be neglected. A cover crop will do 
much to reduce this waste, but me- 
chanical methods of checking soil 
washing should not be overlooked. 
While many orchards are planted on 
rather steep grades, a slight grade 
will cause rapid washing if not given 
proper attention. 

Two kinds of washing are in evi- 
dence in most rolling fields, sheet 
washing and gullying. While the lat- 
ter type of washing is most notice- 
able, it is not any more damaging than 
sheet washing, which works like a 
thief at night, removing the best soil 


row ridge terrace is sometimes used 
as a means of checking washing, and 
under. some conditions the hillside 
ditch must be used. All of these de. 
vices are used to collect the water on 
the side slope and conduct it acrogg 
the hill on a slight grade, thereby pre. 
venting it from acquiring a high ve. 
locity and preventing washing. 

The Mangum or broad base terrace 
is most satisfactory where fields are 
to be cultivated with modern machin- 
ery and where it must be passed over 
with power sprayers, etc. Where 


properly built, it looks like a graded 
road running across the slope of the 
hill, and it is no more difficult to cross 





A badly .washed field; proper attention would have prevented this 


a little at a time over the entire area 
without forming deep gullies and 
ragged surfaces. In orchards this 
kind of washing gradually lowers the 
soil around the trees, the roots are 
exposed, and the soil becomes less 
fertile each year. 

The first step in preventing the 
washing of soils in orchards is to start 
when the orchard is.planted. It is 
always best to take precaution to pre- 
vent a washed condition than to at- 
tempt a cure after the fields are badly 
washed. Begin by planting the trees 
on the contour, or across the slope on 
practically a level line, rather than 
directly across the field up and down 
hills on a straight line. Avoid driving 
up or down the slopes with spraying 
outfits, wagons, etc.; follow around 
the hills as far as is possible. 

The Terrace an Effective Method 

A method that is finding favor.in 
some sections is to terrace the field 
before planting and then plant the 
trees between the terraces. The type 
of terrace most used is the broad base 
terrace, 16 to 20 feet wide and about 
15 inches high. The same sort of a 
terrace may be used in orchards al- 
ready planted; however, under such 
conditions they are usually rather 
hard to construct. The broad base 
terrace is not a new device for check- 
ing soil washing; it has been used for 
many years, having been used first by 
P. H. Mangum in North Carolina in 
1885. During recent years it has been 
adopted by practically every experi- 
ment station in the middle western 
and southern states as an effective 
method of checking and preventing 
soil washing. Where the land is quite 
steep, more than 15 per cent, the nar- 


than an ordinary low crowned earth 
road. 

Space Terraces to Catch Water 

The principal point in terrace 1loca- 
tion and construction is to have them 
so spaced and built to adequate height 
so that each terrace will hold the wa- 
ter above it or. between it and the 
next above witHdut breaking across. 
Just as in drainage, the outlet is an 
important factor and due considera- | 
tion must also be given to the location 
of the outlets of each of the terraces. 


Lay Out Terraces with Level 

It is always desirable to use a level 
in laying out a terrace, so that it will 
be built to uniform grade. For most 
soils the fall along the terrace should 
not be more than six inches in 100 
feet, and it is often much less. Ter- 
races that are one-fourth mile long 
may be made practically flat at the 
upper end of the terrace and the fall 
toward the outlet may be increased to 
six inches fall per 100 feet for the 
last few hundred feet. 

Tools for Terracing Easily Secured 

The tools needed for constructing 
terraces can usually be found in the 
neighborhood. A walking plow is 
needed for laying out the terraces 
after the grade stakes are in. The 
grading is best done with a road 
grader; however, a V-shaped ditcher 
or drag makes a very desirable tool. 

Complete information on _ terrace 
construction may be obtained from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and from many of the state 
experiment stations. 

' Checking Gullies 
A -lot of labor and material is 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 





The Choice 
of the Critical 


The more one knows. about a 
piano, the keener one is to have 
a Kurtzmann. This is particular- 
ly true when buying a Player 
Piano or a Reproducing Piano, 
where mechanical as well as mu- 
sical perfection is essential. 


The Kurtzmann meets every test 
in a flawless manner, and is as 
much of a delight to the accom—- 
plished musician as it is a source 
of never-ending leasure to 
thousands of American homes. 
You don’t know the real measure 
of piano values until you know 
the Kurtzmann. 


Write for Catalog 
and Free Song Book 


You be g mighty glad 4 have 
both of them, and a post card 
will bring them to you, if you 
send it now. 


C.KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE BARKER “IDEAL” 
whee PICKING BAG 
Makes fruit 







picking far 
easier: No 
bruising. A 
time saver 


$1.75 


-~ POSTPAID 
The ‘Dake “Ideal’”’ 
; will more than pay for 
itself in one season. 
Made of heavy canvas 
Z7 duck. Load easily car- 
’ vied, and emptied 
without removing from 
shoulder. Practical, 
durable and a reai 
money saver. 
At nonin hardware dealers or 

sent postpaid $1.75. 

Send for circulars. 


BARKER MFG, CO. 
170 South Ave. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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WATER SYSTEMS 
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wasted in trying to stop gully washes. 
A wasteful and too often ineffective 
practice is to pile manure into gullies. 
An earth soil-saving dam is one of 
the best methods of filling a gully. 
The common method of building such 
a dam is to provide a sufficiently large 
tile outlet, preferably of sewer tile, 
and construct the dam over it. Above 
the dam attach an elbow on the drain 
and put a vertical tile in place, the 
height of the vertical tile to be gov: 
erned by the height of the dam. As 
silt fills in above the dam additional 
lengths of vertical tile can be added. 


Brush Dams Also Effective 

Brush dams when carefully built will 
catch much‘ silt and quickly fill small 
gullies. In building such a dam, ac- 
cording to F. P. Hanson of the Farm 
Mechanics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, care must be observed 
in making the center of the dam a 
little lower than the outside to pre- 
vent the water from washing around 
the ends. Lay the brush close to 
gether, with butts pointing up stream. 
Fill in on leaves or straw, putting fine 
brush at the bottom and coarse stuff 
at the top. See -that all brush is 
thoroughly fastened to stakes or posts. 





U. S. Apple Crop Estimate 


for August 1 


HE AUGUST 1 estimate of the 

commercial apple production of 
the United States shows that the pro- 
spective crop has increased more 
than 1,000,000 barrels since the July 
estimate was issued. The August 1 
forecast places the commercial crop 
at 30,364,000 barrels as compared with 
the estimate of 29,230,000 barrels on 
July 1. 

The increase is due to favorable 
weather conditions in several parts of 
the country. The August 1 estimate 
for New York is about 100,000 barrels 
higher-than that of July 1 and the 
August 1 estimate for Michigan is 
160,000 barrels above that of July 1. 
The only important decreases were 
registered in California and Washing- 
ton, where decreases of 150,000 and 
254,000 barrels respectively took place 
during July. 

The estimated commercial produc- 
tion by states for August 1 was as 
follows: 











called at the county office and stam- 

meringly asked for a license. 
“Hunting license?” inquired the 

clerk. 

“Oh, no,” said Ole. “I bane hunting 





long enough. I want to be married.” 
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— Est. Prod. Prod. 
Aug.1, 1925, 1924, 
% Bbis. Bbls. 
Maing .<.c<essse0 70 615,000 651,000 
Eas + ane etveewes 66 203,000 292,000 
VOTMOMe :.cewesee 66 103,000 160,000 
eae 64 598,00 60,000 
ar 1. Sows vigectne 6 53, 64,000 
CODRiscahs os cac «<9 63 193,000 260,000 
New York ....... 4,980,000 3,738,000 
New Jersey ...... 41 63,000 474,000 
ON; Sv ccs Snead 1 813,000 780, 
Delaware ........ 54 256,000 310,000 
Maryland ........ 50 274,00 254,000 
WITGIMERcaninessas 34 _ 1,347,000 2,520,000 
W. Virginia ...... 35 768,000 60,0 
N. Carolina ..... 43 158,000 307,000 
S. Carolina ...... eae OO ee 
Georgia .......... 50 76,000 110,000 
UE AreS othe bey earl eg S babe 5 Gea ec 
MAG oo See ainh oss 43 623,000 694,000 
es Seer 49 217,000 145,000 
MEMO ivacne. 9 ve 58 1,187,000 925,000 
Michigan ........ 50 §=1,448,000 1,222,000 
Wisconsin ....... 59 93,000 98,000 
Minnesota ....... 45 29,000 38,000 
SONS. 5s betes 6 41 66,000 150,000 
Missouri. .....664. 50 _ - ~— sag 
Bi: DAKO 6240s os 
S, Dakota: cesce se 20 Riaicncors 
Nebraska ........ 27 “40,000 
Kaneee 9305 2555 52 310,000 
Kentucky ....... 40 74,000 
Tennessee ....... 34 42,000 
ye ee are 46 hk cacnomy 
Mississippi ...... 58 eat 
Louisiana fo” oe 
Texas ..... eoccees | 
Oklahoma n 54,000 
Arkansas 787,000 
Montana ......... 26, :000 70,000 
Wyoming deccses 
Colorado ., 676,000 806,000 
N. Mexico . 202,000 150,000 
rizona 9,000 7,000 
Ptah > sSekse ses a2 80 202,000 140,000 
Nevada ...s...... Sect aes Pe 
TOGHO<s cine Cakes 73 ~=1,327,000 
Wash.: s.sv<<¢d,.. 72 8,868,000 6,650,000 
OpewOn , Kakeicc cin 62 + 448, 000 1,750,000 
Call.” scdccteucvan 48 154, 000 1,474,000 
GC. 8. s3eesse es 52 30,364,000- 28,701,000 
The flaxen-haired Scandinavian 























The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone 
than in person. Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from the outside world 
on social and business missions. Important agreements 
or appointments are made, yet the callers remain but a 
few seconds or minutes and with a “good-bye” are 
gone. We goout through our telephone doors constantly 
to ask or give information, buy or sell things, make per- 
sonal calls and on dozens of other errands. 7 

None of the relations of life is more dependent upon 
co-operation and mutual consideration than these daily 
millions of telephone journeys. It is the telephone com- 
pany’s part to furnish the means of calling and to place 
courteous and intelligent employees at the service of the 
public. $ Good service is then assured when there is a. 
full measure of co-operation between users. 

Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone 
enjoy the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all who use the 


telephone door. 
~ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Servicé 
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4 
opHE friendly sun of Northern Arkansas 
and Southern Missouri—abundant rain- 
fall on well-drained slopes of rich, loose soil 
——tild winters, early springs, and prideful 
care give the Ozark Apple its sleek, rosy 
cheek and full deliciousness—the Ozark Peach its bloom—the luscious Ozark 
Grape its tender plumpness, and the Strawberry the commercial importance that 
occupies the attention of one of the most efficient cooperative marketing associa- 
tions in the country. d 


The soil—the climate—the excellent facilities for shipping to nearby markets—hard 
surfaced roads—and the a just reward for effort make the Ozark Country the 
ideal location for the ambitious it a Orchards and vineyards mature in a few 
years on land that then becomes almost priceless. A fine spirit of cooperation, prosperous, 
settled communities and good schools make it a delightful homeland. { 

The Ozarks are tho great fruit shi; area of the Central United States. They are the 
only spot where a man can start with erate capital under ideal conditions that promise 
early success and independence. Write me tor full information. 


___J.N: Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 801, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. a 
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Home-grown and 
Home-owned 


That which is ours always seems better tous than - 
even the best coming from strangers. It must be 

so, for without loyalty all the world would again 

be a jungle. 


But with a land as large as ours, with swarming 
millions all with their own work to do, friends 
sometimes seem like strangers, and we do not 
know our own. 
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How many of us know that last year 225,000 more 
consumers of electric light and power and workers 
in the industry invested $200,000,000 of their 
earnings in their own electric light and power 
companies? These are the companies which, 
through private enterprise, have come to furnish 
nittety-five per cent of the electric service in the 
United States. Municipal plants furnish the other 
five per cent; but in the last few yeats 860 com- 

* munities have abandoned this experiment and have 
gone back to private enterprise. 


ational yer gate 8) HO 


Sprung from the soil‘of American inventive genius, 
with two and a half million consumer and em- 
ployee owners, we can truly say that our electric 
light and power industry is both ‘“‘home-grown”’ 
and ‘‘home-owned.”’ 

economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 


and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amer. 


TB: To extend the benefits of electricity to 
a agriculture, fifteen state committees are 
at, work with the national committee in 


studying the problems of farm electrifi- 


cation. Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
re The Committee on the Relation of Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, gnd the National 
ci | Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Electric Light Association. 
C ¥ F 
it ' ‘ Tee 
: If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The X-Ray Barrel Facer =< 
Get Yours— 
Be ready for your barrel 
packing. Sie por ecliee 
times over. Price $15.00 
delivered. Sendforcircular. 
A. H. Phillips Mfg. Co. 
Hulberton, N. Y. 
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TREES and PLANTS at PRE-WAR PRICE: 
gs of a a Bvecerces. —- 
vet, etc es t t 
Orrte you. Write for new eens list. ” ‘ 
The Westminster Nursery, Desk 75, Westminster, Md. 
































PROTECT YOUR TREES 
with Diamond Mesh 


Expandable Guards 


which have poived the eS of 

tree protection bag 

who Has tried th The most 

fect dco be “nanlest a its, 

mice, woodchucks, rats, moles, ete., 

Easiest ~ wed Perfect Fastener, 
can’t come ged, durable 

i of finest quality, heavy gal- 
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"By A. S. Colby 














[- WAS the writer’s privilege to at- 
tend a recent two-day horticultural 
tour held in McCracken county, Ken- 
tucky, under the auspices of the 
County Farm Bureau, the State Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Extension 
Division of the University of Ken- 
tucky. The tour was attended by 
nearly 300 fruit growers and their 
wives, many coming from a consid- 
erable distance to learn at first hand 
some of the new methods of fruit 
growing. It was the general opinion 
at the completion of the tour that 
such a method of showing actual prac- 
tices of prpfitable. production at first 
hand was ideal. Everyone felt that 
he had gained not only real prac- 
tical help from the trip, but inspira- 
tion that comes from contact with 
those interested in a common cause. 
In the past some people have con- 
sidered McCracken county as not be- 


culture. As a one-crop section, special- 
izing in tobacco, with occasional crops 
of corn, it has sometimes yielded fair 
returns on the investment if the ex- 
cessive labor cost were discounted 
and the continual.loss of soil fertility 
not considered. As a fruit growing 
section, involving a comprehensive 
plan of apple, peach and small fruit 
production, improving the land by the 
addition of lime and humus in legumi- 
nous crops plowed under, there is a 
wonderful future for McCracken coun- 
ty and others similarly situated. 


Important Advantage in Market 

Of course, the writer was primarily 
interested in the small fruit develop- 
ment work. Some interesting figures 
were given me by W. W. McGill, Hor- 
ticultural Extension Specialist at the 
University of Kentucky. He was pri- 
marily interested in arranging the 
tour, and considerable credit is due 
him for its success. Mr. McGill stated 
that the Aroma _ strawberries last 
spring sold \in this section averaged 
about $5 per crate at shipping point. 
Only the best of grading and packing, 
combined with good salesmanship, 
brought about this fine record. Mc- 
Cracken county fruit growers are to 
be congratulated on their organization. 


Points Stressed in Talk on Straw- 
berry Growing 

The writer was asked to discuss 
methods of increasing the strawberry 
crop through improved cultural 
methods. The growers were advised 
first to find what type of soil was best 
adapted: to the growing of strawber- 
ries, and to locate their patch on their 
individual farms with respect to that 
particular point. It was shown that 
strawberries must have considerable 
humus in the soil. This should be 
provided before the plants are set, 
either through plowing under a heavy 
coat of manure or through leguminous 
cover crops which will soon decay. 
Liming the soil was not advised ex- 
cept as a means of securing a heavier 
growth of ‘some legume previous to 
plowing under and as an aid in as- 
suring a more friable soil condition, 
since the strawberry as a crop does 
not need a particularly sweet soil. 
The use of commercial fertilizers 
was discussed and the important point 
brought out was to try different kinds 
and amounts of these quickly avail- 
able plant nutrients on different plots 
in order to see just what the individual 
soil type needed. The growers were 





cautioned to leave check rows of ber- 


7 


ing particularly well adapted to agri- . 


Rambles of a Small Fruit Culturist 
in Kentucky 


ries between the different fertilizer 
treatments in order to intelligently 
decide whether or not one type of fer. 
tilization was superior to another, and 
to find out whether after all any fer. 
tilizer paid for its purchase price and 
the time necessary for its application, 
A number of the growers stated that 
the addition of acid phosphate jin 
amounts up to 200 pounds per acre 
doubled their strawberry yield. The 
writer brought out the point that no 
chemical fertilizers should be used un- 
less the soil was rich in humus. 

Considerable emphasis was laid on 
the importance of securing vigorous, 
healthy plants true to name. Young 
vines only should be planted, and the 
only advantage gained from planting 
them in the fall is an apparent say. 
ing of time the next spring when time 
is limited. 


More General Mulching Recommended 

The practice of mulching in the fall 
is not general. Some growers believe 
that: it retards the development of 
plants, with consequent late ripening 
in spring. There are so many advan- 
tages resultfmg from mulching, how- 
ever, that the growers were strongly 
advised to apply a covering of some 
sort, preferably straw, at the approach 
of the winter season, about the first of 
December, and thus gain the benefit 
of its use during the winter. Many 
plants not mulched until spring are 
badly heaved out of the ground 
through the continual freezing and 
thawing which goes on before that 
time. The crop can be brought along 
{aster in spring through an early re- 
moval of the mulch. Some growers 
have evidently left the mulch on the 
ground too long. There is a most 
pronounced benefit from the mulch in 
early spring in that the berries are 
cleaner and the soil is kept moist, as 
the straw prevents the loss of soil 
moisture. 

In some sections it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to secure straw as 
a material for mulching. Experi- 
ments are under way at the [Illinois 
station with imported grasses and 
grains in an effort to secure informa- 
tion as to their practical value as 
mulches. It is hoped that the straw- 
berry grower can produce material 
for mulching on his own farms as he 
now grows a specific crop for feed 
for certain stock. 


Reasons for Renovation of the Patch 

Considerable .evidence of the pres- 
ence of the strawberry leaf spot, the 
strawberry leaf roller, and some other 
leaf-eating insects, was found. It was 
advised that burning over the beds 
after the crops were harvested, and 
other operations concerned with the 
renovation of the patch, would be prof: 
itable practice. In this way many of 
these strawberry pests would be fairly 
well ‘controlled without the need of 
sprays. The practice of securing more 
than two crops from a bed was not 
advised. Some growers often secure 
three crops, but a comparatively small 
return is possible during the third 
cropping year, and the land . would 
pay much better interest on the in- 
vestment if devoted to other pur 
poses, in a rotation. 


Raspberries as a Cash Crop 
On the second day of the tour the 
writer talked to a group on the sub- 
ject, “Raspberries As a Cash Crop.” 
The need for a knowledge of one’s lo- 
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} HE most powerful hand operated 


/ inchlimbeasily and quickly—cuts from 


| deviceeverinvented. Cuts thru one 


\¥f, both sides and does not bruise or crush. 





No. 
30" 
$6.00. 
power will A 
amaze you. PT 
Cuts up to fo 

134" limb. 


Light, easy to handle, easy to 
operate; strong and durable. 
Differentin principle and con- 
struction from any pruner on 
the market and guaranteed to 
surpass in power and ease of 


Jaws are of special temper 
high grade too! steel and will 
not bend or break. 

Absolutely guar- 
anteed in every re- 
spect and sold on 
satisfaction or mon- 


Send $4.50 for No.1 
size McKenney Pru- 
ner—use ita week— 
ifnot all weclaim re- 






13"ten 
$4.00. Fike 
for vine- 


8. 
up to 5”. 


McKENNEY MANUFACTURING CO." 


AGENTS WANTED 


Men calling on orchard owners and 
farmers to sell McKenney Pruner. A 
demonstration makes a sale every 


time. 
mission an 


ay a satisfactory com- 
give the agent exclusive 


county or state rights. Noinvestment 


requi 
sample tools, ( 
return tools to us. 


red except a deposit of $10.00 on 
it returned if you 
Write or wire to- 


day for full particulars of agent propo- 
sition and for literature describing the 


tool. 
McKENNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Apple and Peach Trees 
Extra Quality 


at Reasonable Prices 


We have long made a specialty 
of growing trees for particular 
orchardists. 


They like our stock because of 
unusually good roots, sturdy tops, 
clean, healthy and full of vigor. 


The D. E. Lewis Orchard Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., bought 3,000 
of our trees last spring and wrote 
us April 8th, 1925, “We have 
never received better stock from 
any source and have recommended 
that our friends take up their re- 
quirements with you. 


We guarantee our stock 
to please you on arrival. Let 


us quote on your wants. 
Catalog free on request. 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES Co. 


‘ 


cal market’and the building up of this 
asset was especially emphasized in 
considering the growing of raspber- 
ries. There are many difficulties in- 
cident to the successful culture of this 
small fruit, some of which were dis- 
cussed. These included the necessity 
for careful selection of soil and site, 
the securing of vigorous, disease-free 
plants, and proper methods of culture. 
The growers were urged not to plant 
too closely, eight feet being an aver- 
age distance between the rows. Spray- 
ing was emphasized as a necessary 
operation in successful raspberry 
growing. Pruning should be care- 
fully and systematically done, taking 
out not only the dead canes but a por- 
tion of the young wood which other- 
wise crowds the plant. A necessity 
for considerable quantities of humus 
in the soil was again emphasized’ if 
raspberries are to be successfully 
grown in that part of the country. 

Growers were cautioned against 
planting everbearing varieties unless 
special facilities for irrigation were 
provided. The purple type was rec- 
ommended for trial for sale to a dis- 
criminating market. Experiences of 
successful Illinois growers were cited 
to show that raspberry culture may be 
a highly profitable type of fruit grow- 
ing if one is willing to follow correct 
cultural practices. 





Burbank’s Contributions 
to the Fruit Industry 
(Continued from page 5) 


heading Susini (meaning plums) may 
be found nine of Burbank’s varieties, 
three of which are illustrated, appar- 
ently from photographs. 

To inquire still further into the 
widespread distribution of the Bur- 
bank varieties, we can open the cata- 
logue of the Fernhill Nurseries, New 
South Wales, Australia. On page nine 
we find listed the European plums 
and prunes, among which we notice 
Conquest, Giant, Miracle, Splendour 
and Sugar, as varieties of Burbank 
origin. On page 10 we see catalogued 
the Japanese plums, 28 in number. 
Of these 13 came -from Burbank, in- 
cluding the Chalco, Discovery, Doris 
and October Purple, which have not 
heretofore been mentionedy It is thus 
seen that some of Burbank’s varieties 
which have not proved of special 
merit in this country, are standard 
sorts in other parts of the world. 


Peaches 


In the category of peaches, Mr. Bur- 
bank has made several contributions 
worthy of note. Among these are the 
National, Leader, Opulent and Qual- 
ity. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to observe that the Placer county 
committee, before referred to, gave 
the National the third highest score 
among the freestone peaches. The 
only varieties which received a higher 
score were J. H. Hale and Elberta. 
As to the Opulent, the writer knows 
of no better eating peach of the white 
freestone class. This variety is of 
unusual interest jn that it resulted 
from a cross of the Muir peach and 
the New White nectarine. 


Cherries 


Only one of Burbank’s cherries has 
as yet become of pronounced com- 
mercia] value. This is the Burbank 
(or Early Burbank), which is recog- 
nized. as one of the best early 
cherries. His Abundance and Giant 
‘are very. promising and in time will 
most likely be found among the com- 
mercial sorts. This is indicated by 
the following extract from a létter 
written by F. W. Anderson to the 
originator last summer, while Mr. 
Anderson was studying fruit varieties 
in the extensive variety collections of 
the New York Experiment Station: 
“Your two cherries, the Giant and 
Abundance, stand out pre-eminently. 
The Giant appears to be the best of 
the black cherries—equal to Bing and 
Lambert in size and quality, and more 
productive. The Abundance here 











seems as good as Napoleon (Royal 






Trees planted in blasted 
holes bring bigger profits 





G the earlier, bigger and better 
crops from your orchard as do thou- 
sands of other farmers, ranchers and or- 
chardists. How? Plant your trees in 
blasted holes! The explosion shatters the 
compact soil, enables better root systems 
to form and ensures greater storage of 
moisture. This modern method of tree- 
sng g is widely used by successful pro- 
ucers of fruit. 


Explosives are used for orchard reju- 
venation and also for thinning out or- 
chards—a quick, efficient and practical 
means for orchard improvement. 


See your dealer about dynamite for tree- 
ge g or orchard improvements. Look 
or the du Pont ‘‘oval”’ trade-mark on 
cartridge and case—a mark of quality of 
product and sure-fire results. 

Write today for your free copy of the 110-page 
“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” telling all 


about the use of explosives for tree-planting, ditch- 
ing and land-clearing work. 


E.I. DUPONT DENEMOURS & CO. 
Incorporated 
Explosives Department, 
Wilmington, Del. 


PON 





Du Pont was the 

pioneer in explosives 

manufacture in this 

country, and has held 

that leadership for 
122 years 




















Above All, Good Fences 
are Most Importan 


Your land is too valuable to waste asquare . 
foot in uneven, straggling fence! Your repu- 
tation is too important to risk your neigh- 
bor’s good will by disputed boundaries. 
and livestock represent too much money for 














Fence Dealer in your town. 


npany 


Salt Lake 


American Steel & Wire Cor 
Chi azo New York Boston Birmingham Dalla | Otek at 





Classified Advertising in American Fruit Grower Magazine Brings Results 
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EVEREADY 
COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 









of real value. Mr. Burbank has, how- 
ever, made many improvements in 
other fruits, such as the pear, necta- 
rine, grape and strawberry, which are 
of interest and importance, although 
not generally recognized as yet by 
the commercial growers. 


Visit to Burbank’s Place 
In addition to all the named varie- 
ties of fruit which have been men- 
tioned, Burbank has growing at his 
Sebastopol experimental grounds a 


Classified Advertisement, 


To buy, sell or exchange—use 
this column at the low cost of 


advertisement will be r 
over 225,000 families. — 
To figure the cost of your copy, count each 
initial, abbreviation, number or group 
figures as oné word, as well as the name 
address, thus: ‘ Jones, 44 Hast Main St, 
Mount Morris, N, Y.’’ counts as eleven words, 
Write advertisement on separate sheet, No 
display type or illustrations permissible, Be 
cause of the low rate please enclose cag, 
with your order. 

For advertisements addressed in care of thig 
publication, allow 5 words for address. Replies 
forwarded as received. 


where your 


-they last longer 





















Fahnestock SPECIAL NOTICE 

spring clip All advertising copy intended for the Classi. 
posts fied Department must reach this office by the 

on the tor 10th of this month for next issue. 

at no extra 





Address - 
weenie FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINg 






cost to you. 












Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shot Batteries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells in a neat, 
water-proof steel case. 
It is not a ‘‘Hot Shot" 
unless it is an Eveready 
Columbia. 


THESE are 


the dry 
want—Eveready Columbias. 


uses The Standard prune topworked onto an- | $1.50; a ae sees mney easy. Write 
. m for particulars an ree samples. Americas 
include— eg; Boe ry ag ag may be seen at Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J, 
. P EVERYBODY NEEDS FOOD. OUR PLAN GIVES 
gas — \ customer better or ory lower prices, Rep- 
igniti : resentatives wanted. 1 a week and free auto- 
telephone and large number of splendid new varie- mobile. Write- quick. American Products Oo, 
telegraph ties which are as yet unnamed. It | 2313 American Bldg., Cincinnati; Ohio. 
b e doorbells was the unique privilege of the writer | NEW PLAN _ AGENTS: Goons SUPPLIED 
on cre ° ne. ne ou ree, ) 
atteries you buzzers to have the opportunity of seeing| yOxey NEEDED. Write quick. Bair tabow 
You motor boat these at first hand last summer, dur-]| tories, Dept. 65, Lynchburg, Va. 
Bool ing a visit with Mr. Burbank. The NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. COST 0c, PROFIT 
; ; ; eat tors : : .40, monograming autos. Experience unneces- 
notice at once their snap and vim, tractor ignition writer was informed that very few sary. Free samples. Worcester Monograms, BG, 
—~< a: people were ever permitted to g0] Worcester, Mass. 
cence eel through his place at Sebastopol, | CAN ,yOU SELL, FORD SIZE TIRES AT $i 
ringi ; ; eac rite for plan. etails free, mer- 
alarms where he has his trials of new fruits, jean Accessories Co., Dept. 103, Cincinnati, Ohie, 
protecting though, of course, thousands of peo- Sniaie 
bank vaults ple have visited his home place CHICKS —Se UPC. 0. D-ROCKS. Rm, 
electric clocks at Santa Rosa. It was indeed inspir-| “Leghorns and mixed. 20th year. 100% deliv 
calling Pullman ing to walk down the rows of seed- =. ene. C. M. Lauver, Box 
dry cell tubes Pe ee ling trees, many of which were fruit- | —SA—erv¢. “8. 
: 0 ES ing for the first time, and note the FARMS AND ORCHARDS ‘ 
aes wonderful new types which had re-| BEARING ORCHARD—WESTERN OREGON, 60 
. acres in Lane County on good macadam road, 
toys . x miles est from Cottage Grove, a g we 
running toy: sulted from his hybridization. When-|10 miles West from C G ood to 
radio “A” ever a variety was found that seemed | on Southern Pacific Railway and Pacific Highway. 


the power they put into their work! 
The Hot Shot makes farm engines 
fire at the first spin. For radio, use 
the Eveready Columbia Ignitor, the 


dry cell for which the 


were designed. There is an Eveready 
Columbia dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 






West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 
IF YOU WANT $96 A WEEK, A BIG, PERMAN. 
ent business, an honest company and an Eager 
coach without a cent of expense, write now, 
need 100 men and women quick to take orders fog 
Jennings hosiery. Don’t delay. Send post carg 
now for details. The Frank B. Jennings ( 
Dept. S-4, Dayton, Ohio. 
TAKE ORDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR 
meats, canned goods, staple groceries; 4) 
paints, radio sets, tires, auto and tractor oils, 








No capital or bond required. We deliver ang 
collect. Permanent business. Big pay. Write 
at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71, Chicago, 





AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. SEii, 
Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large many. 
facturer direct to wearer. No captal or experi. 
ence required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus, 
Madison Corporation, 505 Broadway, New York. 
SALESMEN—RIGHT ‘NOW IS THE TIME 1%} 
connect with a reliable nursery for the coming 
year. We can handle your orders complete, ang 
with entire satisfaction to your customers. The 
French Nursery, Clyde, Ohio, established 1863, 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN- 
er buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
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426 acres planted one-third to Bartlett and d’As 
to have exceptional merit, Mr. Bur-| jou pears ‘and two-thirds to Newton Pippin and 


bank would tie a strip of white cloth | Spitzenberg apples which produce high 
to a limb of the tree to show tliat it | fruit. Trees 12 to 13 years old, well grown anf 









Ann) in all respects and does not 
crack or rot as badly as that variety. 
It would probably rapidly become :the 
leading variety for canning if its 
merits were better known.” 


Apples 


Mr. Burbank has done very little 
with apples, in comparison with his 
accomplishments with other fruits. 
His Goldridge apple seems to be an 
unusually fine fruit, but as yet it is 
not grown on a very extensive scale, 
except possibly in the region where 
it originated. It takes long periods of 
time to introduce varieties and con- 
vince growers that the new offerings 
are really superior to the old kinds 
which they have grown for years. 


Quinces 


In California-the four leading varie- 
ties of quinces are probably Pine- 
apple, Van Deman, Smyrna and Apple 
(or Orange). The first two of 
these are Burbank varieties, which 
may be found not only in California 
nursery catalogues but in catalogues 
of nurseries in various parts of: the 
world, such as that of the Fernhill 
Nurseries in Australia, previously re- 
ferred to: a 

Berries 


According to the late Prof. E. J. 
Wickson, famous California horticul- 
tural authority, Burbank’s Phenome- 
nal berry is second only to the logan- 
berry in the extent to which it is 















. in good condition. 243 acres 0; farming land, 
San Francisco had been selected to be saved for 140" acres timber and b sh land. All fenced. 
Pp 'S provide water, xcellient air an 

further ger ae 18 lit age. Practically ne be en P 
: is Personali can subdivided to suit purchasers. Price, 
grown in California. His Himalaya : y Orchard $200.00 to $250.00, and Farming Land 
blackberry is also widely grown Mr. Burbank is not, as some have | $40.00 to $50.00 per acre. For particulars inquire 
: intimated, a wizard endowed with al-| of Mac Master, Ireland & Company, Portland, 






Oregon. natin 
NEAR CUMBERLAND, MD., 100 ACRES IN 
finest apple country, Mineral County, W. Va, 
— ge gaa # 18 — nae! sehen 4t 
years; varieties. cherry trees; 
He has, however, -&] quince, 25 pear and about 1000 Concord ‘grape 
vines. Has $30,000 worth of buildings including 
complete cannery and steam plant. [Excelleat 
cultivating layout, two tractors, brand new and 
other equipment in good order. Artesian water. 
Located on National Pike; 20 minutes from 
road; nine miles from Keyser, W. Va.; sch 
churches, stores, 1 mile. Beautiful country, de 
lightful climate. Owner retiring and will sell 
outright or trade for property in Baltimore & 
Washington. Caughy & Co., Inc., 220 B. 
ington, St., Baltimore. 
FOR SALE—PEACH, PECAN ORCHARD AND 
stock farm near Albany, Georgia, 2500 acres— 
26,500 peach trees, 1600 pecan, 400 apple. Large 
cattle barn, silos, fully equipped. Write for 
details. Fugazzi Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRUIT FARM, 115 ACRES, 3 TO 8 YEARS OLD, 
45 acres farming, 12 acres valuable timber. 
One of finest propositions in east, shale soil, 
local market. 2 sets buildings. Price reasonable. 
Longenecker Bros., Inc., Palmyra, Penn. 
FOR SALE—173 ACRE FRUIT FARM ON FIRST 
class pike road. All modern farm improve 
ments. For terms and description address Box %, 
Bedford, Indiana. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 
Illustrated folder. Rush C. Litzinger, 
Penna. < 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
we sale, for fall delivery. O. Hawley, Baldwis, 









Other Fruits 
From the strictly commercial stand- 
point, the writer has about completed 
the list of the Burbank fruits that are 





most superhuman power. The writer 
found him to be a plain, ordinary 
human being, very pleasant and ac- 
commodating. 























































































FARM WANTED—FOR CASH. SEND DETAIIA, 
E. A. Burns, 620 Chestnut, St, Louis, Mo. 
— 


: HELP WANTED ’ 

EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Posi 
guaranteed after completion of 3 

y course or money re: 
Business Training ffalo, N. Y. 


(Continyed on next page) 




















the apricot. This fruit 
the plums. 


funded. Excellent 
Write for tree bestilet G-100. Base. : 
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Distinctive Stationery 


sheets Hammermill Bond Let- 
ter Heads and 100 envelopes $1.00, 
any color of ink or paper desired; 
500 Hammermiil letter heads two 
color printing if requested or 500 
envelopes, Cuts used, no 
extra charge, postage paid. 


Personality Stationery - 


900 sheet heavy bond personal cor- 
respondence paper and bond 
envelopes printed with your name, 
address and business card for 
$1.00. 50 invitations with two en- 
yelopes to each invitation best 
wedding stock $3.50, 100 _ grade 

nel visiting cards $1.00. We pay 
iH] all postage. Catering = ‘the most 
| rticular people. We will cheer- 
i) fully refund money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Send us your 
i| orders. Address 






































Taylor Printing Company, Joplin, Me. 
“BEAUTY DOLL 


CURLY. HAIR. rosy 


Sy bisque face, EYES OPEN and - Noein 

8 arms, legs and head move. 

%y stylish dress, bonnet, a eeecalemaaae 
that take off. ALL FREE for = ~ 
36 packages Chewing Gum at 5 cts. 

_ ® package. Write today. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 
362 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mess. 
CANDY. GUM 


ISELL‘o STORE AND MINTS* 


in 

% I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
; FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No expe: 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
erybody — Work spare time or 
lay for catalog, selling plan 
: god FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. Act QUICK, 

MILTON GORDON, 845 St., Ci 2 Ow 


EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


> JADES wnst watch of latese design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white goid fancy engraved case 














































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? $1140 TO $2700 
year! Sure raise. Steady work. Paid summer 
vacations. Men—women, 18 up. Common educa- 
tin sufficient. Experience unnecessary. List of 
and sample coaching Free. Write imme- 
dately, today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
HO, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—INTELLIGENT EXPERIENCED 
fruit farmer who is willing to work. Give ex- 
perience, education, etc. Address 6101, American 
Frit Grower Magazine, Monadnock Blidg., Chicago. 











ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, WANTING TO 

qualify for government jobs, $140-300 month, 

pa = trav Write Mr. Ozment, 259, St. 
» Mo. 








HELP—FEMALE 
GIRLS, WOMEN — LEARN GOWN MAKING 
without leaving home. Gown makers gef $25.00- 








$0.00 week. Sample lessons—free. Write im- 
ney toteg- Franklin Institute, Dept. H547, 
er, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WILL PAY FIFTY 
rty head 

We pay cash premiums for all 
Send 4c for large coin folder... May 
Nunismatic Co., Dept. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. 


(x0 Buffalo). 
fare —. 
mean much profit to you. 
46, Ft. Worth, Tex. . 
TEST, G! GROW, PROPAGATE SEED, PLANTS. 
cuttings, bulbs in the Vogel Portable Tuber, 
Eattical, inexpensive. Fred Vogel, Hillsboro 


RR ERC ocr PS Fe RS AO 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR CATCH- 














= Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, B-62, Herrick, 
FOR Ta Comaie ties «(MAIL COURSES), 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
NURSERY 





—_——- 
CONCORD Np ng a JONATHAN aa = 


Wholesale het 
ee, Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
ae yA Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, St. 
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PERSONAL 
'O0T” TROUBLE—IF YOUR FEET cee, 
Pie) oar dae ter W paren. disa; 
= _ «: ioball, 8 Ds er. the Miller 
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he has devoted his life. 


ready for his use. * 





number of characteristics which ad- 
mirably fit him for the work to which 
He is a man 
of exceptional keenness and alertness, 
coupled with the power of rapid dis- 
crimination and selection, resulting in 
part from the great fund of similar 
experiences which his memory holds 
He is a tireless 
worker, and even now, in his seventy- 
seventh year, he is remarkably ener- 











getic, and spends a large part of his 
time in his gardens among his plants 
and flowers. 


ist of the highest order, but lays no 
claim to being a scientist, as his 
methods have been such as to benefit 


ment of useful and ornamental plants, 
rather than by adding to scientific 
knowledge. 





Russian Apples 
(Continued from page 4) 
purposes. The trees of both sorts are 
very susceptibie to blight and neither 
can be said to be “ironclad” to cold, 
although both varieties thrive in all 

northern apple regions. 

Hibernal has the distinction of be- 
ing the hardiest apple under cultiva- 
tion. The trees are also vigorous and 
healthy and are much used in cold 
climates as stocks upon which to graft 
less hardy varieties. The fruit, un- 
fortunately, is only mediocre for any 
purpose. 


Longfield Best Russian Dessert Apple 

Longfield is the best dessert fruit 
of the hundred or more kinds that 
have come from Russia. At their 
best, the apples are brilliantly colored 
and are as handsome as any that grow 
but are so tender of skin that they 
neither keep ‘nor ship well. The trees 
are small, but exceedingly productive 





—an ideal type for the home orchard. 
Another splendid Russian variety 
for the home plantation is Lowland 
Raspberry, which is equally as hand- 
some and of even higher quality than 
Longfield. The skin is almost milk- 
white and is beautifully striped and 
splashed with carmine. A handsomer 
or more refreshing apple is hard to 
imagine. 
Tetofsky, very obviously of Russian 
origin, is the standard summer apple 
in the most northern apple regions. 
It might well be grown in more south- 
erly regions as well, for its pleasantly 
acidulous fruits with their attractive 
color are most delightful. 


Yellow Transparent Widely Grown 

The earliest.to ripen of the Russian 
apples, and probably one of the best 
known, is Yellow. Transparent, found 
in practically.every apple region of 
North Am It is a good cooking 
apple at all times, and when fully 
ripe, especially’ if eaten directly. from 
the tree, is juicy, delicately flavored, 
and refreshing. The creamy color of 


foliage makes this variety 2 striking 
ornamental. , 

There are many ther Russian 
apples, but those mnamed-are typical 
of the lot and many of them have off-, 


Doubtless 





‘of: the breeders to Serelag: 


fruits. 





The Santa Rosa plum, a Burbank variety 
considered the best of the Japanese sorts 
by many persons 


He is a horticulturist and a natural- 


mankind through the actual improve- 


? 


the fruit seen against the luxuriant |: 
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amantin seneoe NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


CEL-0-GLASS 


*‘Does Everything That Glass 
Does—Except Break’’ 


Buy Glass by the Roll Now—Cut it 
With Shears. Better Than Glass for 
Poultry Houses. Ideal for Hot Beds, 
Garage Windows, Sun Rooms, and 
You Can Use It Any Place Where 
You Need Light and Protection from 
Weather. 

TRIAL ROLLS—For a trial 
roll of Cel-O-Glass, 3 ft. wide, 
containing 40 sq. ft., send $5.00, 
plus postage. Weight, packed, 
6 Ibs. Only one trial roll to 
the customer. Order a General 
Utility Roll containing 300 sq. 
ft., for $39.00. Write today 
for sample and folder, “Facts 
About Cel-O-Glass.’ 


Every Gone Should Send for These Books and Felders Today: 


00 Book of 69 Pages of Practical Homes in Colors................/ F. 69 $1.00 
(1 Hardwood Flooring Price List, ‘‘America’s Finest” ............. ra F. 101 Free 
( Something New Under the Sun Folder..........cccccccccccccees A. F. 102 Free 
(0 Genuine Aromatic Tennessee Red Cedar Folder...........eeeeee/ A. F. 103 Free 
(1 White Enameled Steel Medicine Cabinets Folder....... manteneel A. F.100 Free 
O “‘Riverdale’’ Hanging Closet or Pantry Folder................e00- A. F. 104 Free 
OJ Cabinet Folding Breakfast Table and Ironing Board Com- 

RE TIRNON o 0, 'n, o- < ait ean n nite a Gb Wace eln.o'4 <5. Rina dau s ctaaie A.F.105 Free 
0 Mistress ‘“‘Chicago”’ in the Wall Ironing Board Cabinet Folder..A. F. 106 Free 
0 Beautiful Dutch Beeakfast, Noo. POUR 6. +2 2065. ce Fe csscccccusce A. F.107 Free 
(0 Garage Doors “From Factory to You’’ Folder ...........sesseeeed A. F.108 Free 

oa + 

Manufacturers Riverdale, 


Chicago, Hlinois 
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Time 
Labor 
Fruit 
Money 










PORTLAND 


PICKING BAG 


is skillfully constructed of 
canvas with a flat steel frame 
attop. Two thicknesses 
of canvas next to pick- 
8 er's body. Cords and 


steel fasteners on either 











to roll out smoothly and 
without injury. Center 
hanger permits using 
straps and fold either 
in center or sides, giv- 
ing two types of bags 
inone. Write 

for prices. 


livery. 
"HARDIE 


MFG. CO. 


HUDSON, . 
MICH, 














£ Subscribe for the American 





spring quite as valuable as the parent{ - 
sort: Russian apples will] 
poe more and more into the efforts} year-cia 
“superior | Pe thovsend, Zte3 es 





40'S ft... $90.00 I stock heal 
name. ead 8. Ws 


SAVE 


Broad eahies straps 
of the ‘‘Portland”’ carry 
load easily and permit 
freedom of both hands 
for picking. Large open- 
ing assures speed i in fill- 
ing and emptying. The 








Racine, Dept. F-9. 
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No Other Crawler 
Attachment Has This 
Automatic Spring Release 


The owner of a Trackpull-Equipped 
Fordson enjoys a degree of depend- 
able performance which is not to be 
had with any other crawler attach- 
ment for the Fordson. 


The Automatic Spring Release, in 
addition to the Trackpull’s other 
exclusive features, assures the or- 
chard owner alow cost, highly effi- 
cient crawler tractor. This big fea- 
ture protects track against break- 
age and all other parts against un- 
due strain. The illustrations at the 
bottom show how it works. 


Ask your Fordson dealer about 
the Trackpull. 


Belle City Mfg. Co. 
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Champion is the better 
spark plug and will give 
better service for a long- 
er period because of its 
double-ribbed, silliman- 
ite core, unbreakablein 
use; its semi-petticoat 
tip, which retards car- 
bon formation; its spe- 
cial alloy electrodes; 
and its two-piece, gas- 
tight construction. 
This is why Champion 
is out-selling through- 
out the world. 


Maintain better engine 
performance and econ- 
omy of operation by 
putting in a new set of 
Championsat least once 
a year. They pay for 
themselves in a short 
time in oil and gas saved. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont., London, Paris 
























Champion X, the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors, 
costs but 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all 
other cars, 75 
cents. Know the 
genuine by the , 
double-ribbed 
sillimanite core. 


4 Hae M 
5 
j. } 
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MARKETING farm products from 
roadside stands is rather a new 
development in farming communities 
Wrought about by hard surfaced roads 
an@.the widespread use of the auto- 
mobile. There are no statistics to 
the amount of farm produce sold 
direct from the farmer to the con- 
stmer, but one has only to journey 
along the country roads to see that 
great quantities of produce are each 
summer being marketed in this way. 
Ne farm produce lends itself to 
ré@aside selling as well as honey, be- 
cause of its being labeled and ready 
to.take away in a container that 
means safe delivery at home. People 
traveling through the country are al- 
ways looking for something unusual, 
und very seldom does a well-kept bee 
yard fail to attract attention. A well- 
appearing stand with a neat sign is 
beund to draw customers. If at all 
possible, the beekeeper should plan to 
have a portion of his apiary arranged 
so that it is easily seen from the 
road. 
Types of Signs to Use 


Very frequently in passing through 
the country we notice dilapidated 
signs, the paint worn off and the read- 
ing matter in illegible handwriting. 
Signs of this kind, although of some 
benefit, are usually unattractive 
enough to drive the customers away, 
rather than encourage them to buy. 
R@adside signs should always. be 
painted in letters large enough for 
the traveler to be able to distinguish 
them readily from the roadway. 

At least three signs are desirable. 
There should be one sign at the stand, 
or in front of the gateway to the farm- 
house. On each side of this, about 
100 yards away, other signs, perhaps 
smaller than the first one, should be 
displayed. »Decorative signs are more 
desirable, and the center sign should 
be accompanied by some special fea- 
ture, such as an old straw bee hive, 
or a colony of bees in an observation 
hive, to draw the attention of the trav- 
elers and to get them to stop and look. 
It is then a simple matter for a person 
with a little salesmanship to make a 
sale. There are many different ways. 

In displaying the honey for sale, it 
is needless to say that it should be 
in clean containers with neat, well- 
printed labels.. Half gallon and gallon 
honey jars and comb honey in glass 
cases, so that the customer may see 
what he is buying, will be found very 
desirable. 

The Sales Talk 

After the customer is once attracted 
it is very important for the bee-keeper 
to have some leading points for his 
sales talk. Nearly everyone knows 
something about the honey bee, and 
it is very easy to interest people in 
the story of the bee colony. 4An expla- 
nation of how bees are developed and 
the difference between queens, drones 
and workers is of utmost interest. 
Tell the story of how either queens or 
workers may be developed from fer- 
tile bee eggs, depending upon the kind 
of food they are‘ given. 

Explain in detail the laying of eggs 
by the queen, and how it is possible 
for her to lay 2000 to 3000 eggs each 
day. Always have a hive nearby from 
which a frame of brood can be taken. 
Show how the brood nest is formed 
with the young bees in the center and 
the pollen and honey around the 
brood. Let them observe young bees 
cutting their way out of the cells and 
hunting for their first meal. If pos- 





sible, show them worker bees with 


/ 


Roadside Marketing of Honey 


the scales of wax developing on the 
under side of the abdomen, and ex- 
plain how the bees carry this forward 
by means of the feet to fhe mouth 
and mold it into cells in which the 
bees are reared, as wells those in 
which the honey is stored.— *# 

A display of a few well-chosen ex- 
tracting combs g of homey and 
sealed to show Wow tle honey is 
stored will attract, a ‘BEgat deal of 
interest. “ 


Honey as Food Makes a Nice Story 


One of the duties of every beekeeper 

is to educate the public regarding 
honey as a food. Honey is the purest 
sweet known and is, more easily assim- 
ilated by the human digestive system 
than ordinary sugar. Horey contains 
small amounts of every mineral ele- 
ment used by the human body. Bac- 
teria, which cause such diseases as 
typhoid and summer complaint among 
children, can live but a very few hours 
in honey. A very careful test made 
by a bacteriologist at the Colorado 
Experiment Station has proven this to 
be true. 
_. Physicians in many hospitals give 
the patients honey in place of sugar 
in case of stomach disorders. One of 
the most important new developments 
showing medicinal values of honey is 
a series of experiments carried on in 
Switzerland. At one of the hospitals 
where poorly nurtured children are 
being cared for, a long series of tests 
were made to determine the best diet 
for stunted children and those suffer- 
ing from lack of nourishment. Tests 
made with milk showed that it was 
not a complete diet, and of course 
honey would not be sufficient in any 
case. However, children fed a combi- 
nation diet of milk and honey made 
more rapid gains and improvement 
than those on any other diet; 

In addition to these facts, the bee- 
keeper should have a number of sim- 
ple recipes for the use of honey in 
sweetening foods which he can dis- 
tribute to prospective customers. 





Cost of Growing Apples 


6 Bc Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
contains an interesting article on the 
cost of growing apples under the cover 
crop and grass mulch systems. The 
following are the conclusions reached: 

Assuming the trees to be set 40 
feet apart each way, and using the re- 
sults secured in this. orchard as a 
basis of calculation, the cost of grow- 
ing an acre of orchard and the income 
derived therefrom the first 10 years 
would be as follows: 


Cost Income 

per acre per acre 

Cover crop system....$153.63 $175.77 
Grass mulch system... 90.45 186.57 


This does not take into account pick- 
ing and grading costs, land rental, and 
supervision. » 

Much of the fruit preduced during 
the period was borne onthe lower 
limbs of the trees. The trees were 
headed low and this was no doubt a 
factor in getting good yields. 

The results show that the grass 
mulch plot has been grown more eco- 
nomically than the cover crop plot. 
They also indicate that production 
under the grass mulch system is as 
satisfactory as under the cover crop 
system. However, experience at the 
station and els¢where shows that the 
grass mulch system must be supple- 
mented with nitrogenous fertilizers 
to obtain maximum yields, 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 








A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 





He finds his favorite 
tobacco “worth its 
weight in gold”’ there 





Our sister republic excels in many field, 
of production, but Americans in Franca 
seem to retain their preference for thei 
native smoking tobaccos. 

In fact, with some of them who mp 
out of their favorite home brand it Bets 
to be a desperate case of “tobacco, to 
bacco, ev’rywhere—but not an ounce ty 
smoke.” 

That seems to be the case with Mr, 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be jp 
one of the few sections of the glo 
where Edgeworth isn’t. In France, to 
bacco’ selling is controlled by goverp. 
ment monopoly. 

With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth is 
sold all over the world. And so the 
chances of getting it wherever you go 
are about ten to one. 

We print Mr. Parkhurst’s letter partly 
as a warning to Paris-bound members of 
the Edgeworth Club and partly because 
it contains so original and so gratifying 
a tribute to the contents of ‘the little 
blue can.” 

Paris, France, 
Larus & Bfother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 
way of all good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 


most of my spare time searching Paris for 
a further supply. 


If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, ani I can as 
sure you I will ‘‘publish the glad tidings,” 
as the little blue can has occasioned many 
a covetous glance, and more than once 
some envious American has said to me, 
“For the love of Heaven, where did you 
get that Edgeworth? It’s worth its weight 


in gold over here. I haven’t had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out.” 


I have been told that I cannot buy 


pipe tobacco from the States without hav- 

ing a special permit from the French gov- 

ernment, 80 before I’m through I may 

have to pay 200 or 300 per cent duty and 

perhaps face. prison, but it’s worth the 
risk to get Edge- 
wortf—and after all 
the only way to find 
out about this is to 
try. 


Sincerely yours, 
8. C. R. Parkhurst. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. - Write your name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 131 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is-sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 






‘Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 


small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them: 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge 
worth, Larus & Brother Company Will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any si” 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 





Ready-Rubbed for the same price Yo" 


would pay the jobber. 
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,.a de-luxe Sedan .. at Low Cost.. 
and Quality through and through 
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« B able. . good looking 
“l many 
did yo This is a car you certainly will be mighty proud to own. 

bape ‘ e., ° 
deny A strong all-steel body of streamline design—finished in 
* polished lacquer—with nickeled radiator and nickeled lamp 
? tims—upholstered in good taste, of very durable material. 
4 A car that you and yours will love to drive. 

Edge- 
‘to fd A full five-passenger Sedan—with four doors—a 27- 
is is to ° 

horsepower engine—rugged axles of Molybdenum steel 

es —smooth-riding patented springs—big, safe 10-inch brakes 
iia —disc-type clutch—foot accelerator. Extremely easy 
‘of Edge. terms—52 weeks to pay. A small down payment. 
hat 
it to the All-Steel Touring $495; All-Steel Coupe $635; Standard 
_ If you Sedan $655. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the 

os right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
re 
wherever 
ever you Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Ris : Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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F. O. B. Detroit 





Fenders 
Te $35 Extra 






A Profit From Every Season 













Farm income can be increased on almost 
every farm by careful organization and efficient 
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If Fall and Winter are seasons which on many P S ss 

It 3S ux y farms bring ‘a slackening of productive work. Be 

1 P Ps yal r a 

a With a Fordson this time can be turned into 
additional farm income. On the feed grinder, ee 
wood saw, hay baler, for irrigation work, and : 


other belt operations, the Fordson’s ready 
power can add much to the year’s profit. 
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Tras e: 


The Fordson’s low cost makes the investment 
light. Operation costs are low. On days 
when it is not working its operative costs are 
nothing. 
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Don’t end the farm year in the Fall. 


See the Nearest Authorized 
Ford Dealer. 


Fordson 























